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A TALE OF THE PINE-TREE STATE DURING THE 
OLD FRENCH WAR. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE STORM. A STRANGE TRIO. A MYSTERY. 


Upon all the shores and waters of the Pine- 
Tree State a terrific storm was brewing! Al- 
ready toppling over on to the newly risen moon, 
thus shutting out its rays, were those jagged 
clouds which had rolled up towards the zenith 
and beyond it, to sweep down the southern 
heavens, and hung in gigantic folds over the re- 
maining light. Here and there, along the coasts, 
a gray old bird of the ocean flow bravely. sea- 
ward to meet the conflict there, croaking out a 
hoarse defiance to its threatened fury, while ducks 
and geese, and other birds more partial to the 
land, went shrieking shorewards, wheeling high 
above the pines and hemlocks, and going away 
to settle in the security of the marshes beyond. 

And thus the storm cameon! The bowing 
of the trees in the valleys of the Kennebec and 
Penobscot, as the fierce blast came sweeping 
down from Aroostook county, and tore through 
their branches on its way to Seguin Island, and 
the dullen crash with which many an uprooted 
old monarch of the forest came thrashing down 
upon its fellows, was especially majestic and ex- 
citiag. And, with the deepening of the darkness, 
and the increase of the violence of the wind, till 
it grew to hurricane gusts, there came huge drops 
of rain and vivid flashes of lightning, long-rever- 
berating peals of thunder, the very shaking of 
the stern, old mountains, and all those imposing 
beauties which characterize the thunder-storms 
of New England in June and July. 

The spectacle then grew sublime ! And then— 
at that wild hour, up on a rude old country 
road, in the rugged state of Maine, came some 
strange individuals by a singular meeting and 
relation—a sinister fatality opening their stirring 
life-drama in the way we shall now duly record. 
At the moment when that thunder-storm was in 
the height of its power, with all its chaos of dark- 
ness and warring elements, a grim old oak, of 
unusual size, and standing alone, was prostrated 
across the road, about two miles west of the 
town of Gardwell, on the Kennebec River. 

And there it lay—merely a fallen oak. But 
the vivid flash of light which saw that old tree to 
its ruin, and illuminated the vicinity at that fate- 
ful moment, also revealed three persons who 
were almost strangely and wildly enough con- 
nected together in their fates and fortunes, past 
and present, and even in that self-same hour, as 
to seem well in keeping with the storm! 

The first was a young man, dressed in a sailor’s 
garb, who had been caught among the branches 
of the oak, having been trudging along the nar- 
row road at the very instant of its fall. 

The second was a tall and emaciated person- 
age, with Indian leggins, a trapper’s cap and 
coat, and a heavy rifle—a being with long and 
matted locks, wild and deeply sunken eyes, and 
a sallow, deathly visage—who had been seated 
at the foot of the tree the moment it was borne 
down, and who had barely saved himself, by an 
agile leap, from being crushed by its pond 
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strangely connected with that tree! It was there, 
to that lowest limb, that my father hanged him- 
self thirty years since, and there, beneath one of 
the roots, that I buried, fourteen years ago this 
very night, the body of Conrad Winter, the same 
awful night when, in this lonely place, I drew 
old Buck across his throat! I wonder if the 
bones have entirely decayed! If not, the lifting 
of those roots may have left them bare! Ha!” 
This man was named Norman Borders. He 
had lived in Gardwell, off and on, for a period 
extending over twenty-five yeats. The reputa- 
tion he had always enjoyed among his neighbors, 
and which he still preserved, was that of a mur- 
derous villain. He was immensely rich and had 
bought with gold of French coinage, the old 
Shades Farm, the very day of his arrival in 
the place—for he was not a native—and he now 
owned more acres of land and a better house, 
than any other man in the town. Despite his 
great wealth, however, he was shunned and fear- 
ed, not only because he had always sided with 
the French during the former wars, but because 
he was cruel andinhuman. Jf none knew the 
utter infamousness of his character, his darker 
crimes being concealed, they well understood 
that there was a sordid avarice and an implaca- 
ble sentiment of revenge beneath the sullen 
gleam of his eyes and in his dry laugh. Every- 
body wondered how his adopted daughter, 
Leonice Borders, who composed all of his family, 
save two male domestics, as villanous-looking 
as himself, could have the heart to live with 
him—she was so gentle and inviting, while he 
was so rough and forbidding in his actions and 
appearance. 

Jt was a groan, and thenacry for aid, resound- 
ing above the roar of the wind and rain, that 
caused this horseman to start. 

“Ah—aha!” he said. 

That mummy-like figure had already gone 
away into the pastures north of the tree. 

The youth, held prostrate on the ground by 





trunk. 

The third was a man of middle-age, roughly 
dressed and of repulsive aspect—as hardened 
and implacable a villain as private society ever 
knew—a something dark and infernal, to wonder 
at and to fear—who, with a lantern in his left 
hand, was riding a mottled horse in a direction 
contrary from that the youth had been going, 
and not more than half a dozen rods west of the 
oak at the instant it came dashing down there, in 
such a way as to intercept his further progress. 

There was something stranger still! The 
vivid flash of lightning which revealed those 
three persons for one brief moment—the youth as 
the falling tree came down upon him, the horse- 
man, as his steed reared violently in the air, and 
the spectre-like figure as he leaped away from 
the descending trunk—that same flash also re- 
vealed a white and gleaming mass of bones 
which those scraggy roots, in rising and carrying 
up the hard cake of earth imprisoned in their 
embrace, had left bare at one side of the hole 
thus formed in the clayey soil. Those bones 
comprised the nearly perfect skeleton of aman! 

“ Ha, the oak!” cried the horseman. “ There’s 
fatality in its overthrow at the instant I am so 


the branches, was still calling for help. Sliding 
off from his horse, which was restive and unwill- 
ing to advance, the rider made his way to the 
fallen oak, cursing the storm. His voice seemed 
to give the sufferer hope, for the cries became 
less frantic, subsiding into a low moan of pain. 

“ Have patience, friend,” said the horseman. 
“Are you much hurt ?” 

“One of the limbs has caught my arm—pin- 
ning me to the ground. But I am not seriously 
injured.” 

“ Sacre-dieu! it is old Winter’s voice!” and 
the horseman cast his eyes towards the foot of 
the tree, as if expecting to see his victim appear 
from beneath its roots. The reason of the re- 
semblance was simple. The youth caught under 
the tree, was the son of that Conrad Winter of 
whom he had spoken! 

It was somewhat singular, too, that this sailor 
son should have been absent five years in the 
East Indies and other foreign parts, but to meet 
such an adventure the first night of his arrival in 
his native town, and before he had even reached 
the former abode of his poor mother ! 

The storm still raged on. The horseman 
forced a somewhat difficult passage through the 
bent and broken branches to the spot where the 
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AND HIS RUFFIAN SURPRISING WALTER WINTER. 


that of young Walter 
sea four years or so ago!” 


mother ?” 


gold ?” 


home rich ?” 


suppose ?” 


He writhed fearfully on the ground. 
“ Put you out of your misery, eh ?” 
“Yes—yes! Quick !” 


O, no!” 


“Ah, yes—yes. Ina moment!” 


thanks. 


better resign it to my care!” 


ing of nothing but the fate of his mother. 
fury of the storm was now nearly spent. 





“Ah-aha! it did! It made her insane. 
died three weeks afterwards—that is to say, she 
disappeared suddenly, as your poor father did 
before her, years ago, but whether she committed 
suicide by sinking herself in Black Marsh, or 
whether she was carried off by the savages, or 
whether she insanely wandered away to foreign 
parts in search of her lost boy, we do not know.” 

“O, my God. Dead—or gone? My poor 
mother ! is it for this that I have toiled and suf- 
fered? |What to me are now treasures and 





“Allez!” he said, “<x4"Caplee sounds like 
Winter who was lost at 


“Tam Walter Winter. I was not lost, though 
shipwrecked. Did that terrible tidings reach my 


She 


“ Treasures and gold! You have, then—yes, 
my dear young brother in Christ, you have come 


“Wealthy as a prince! The gems of every 
land—treasures untold—ingots—diamonds !” 

“Ahb-aha! is it possible? Ah-aha! I see—I 
see! And all is with you now—here—I 


“Yes, all here—all in this strong-box! But 
free me, for heaven’s sake, from this agony !”” 


“ What—not kill you! You don’t mean that ?” 
and Mr. Borders looked stealthily around, with 
a burning light in his eyes. ‘“‘ Why, certainly 
not—what am I thinking about? Of course not— 


“No,no! The limbs—my arms—that’s all!” 


The crash of limbs and twigs showed that 
powerful hands were hard at work for his re- 
lease, and once or twice he saw the rapid gleam- 
ing of a heavy knife the horseman had previously 
drawn, and which was now cutting away the 
branches which held him down. Ere long, 
thanks to these friendly offices, the youth was 
free and able to arise with the liberator’s aid. 
No bones had been broken, although a splintered 
limb had lacerated his arm severely, and he ex- 
pressed himself quite able to resume his journey 
westward, at the same time that he uttered his 


“No! gohome with me. That’s the idea I have 
proposed in my mind for you, now that you have 
no home, and that strangers are sitting around the 
hearth of the old homestead. I was a neighbor 
of your parents—you remember me, Walter— 
and will try to do the noble thing by their be- 
loved son! Certainly—as a matter of course! 
Nobody has seen you—no one supposes that you 
have come back—but everybody supposes that 
you were lost at sea—ah-aha! I will take good 
care of you—yes! By the way, the strong-box 
must be heavy for your wounded arm—you had 


The youth complied with the suggestion, think- 
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horseman seemed to bethink himself of his 
curiosity respecting the skeleton up there by the 
roots of the oak, and accordingly made his way 


pnd await his return, as it would do him no harm 
to rest a moment, the rain having now ceased. 

With morbid curiosity stood he there. Sure 
enough! there were the bones of his victim of 
so many years ago, looking strangely fresh and 
white in the rays of his lantern, even with the 
loose earth clinging in some places to them. 

Startled by the realization of his suspicion, he 
lost no time in covering them up in the bottom 
of the hole, and he worked so furiously that his 
hands became lacerated, for he did not know 
what eyes might be upon him. The task was 
soon completed to nis satisfaction, and he started 
to return, going around to the trunk, and mut- 
tering that another form might soon rest in that 
lonely spot. 

The fact was, that man of crime had deter- 
mined to take young Winter home, and murder 
him for his money! Suddenly, his lantern 
waving, @ glittering something on the ground 
attracted his notice. It was a large knife which 
had fallen from the belt of that spectre-like 
figure, at the moment he sprang away from the 
tree. This weapon the horseman picked up, 
examining it by the light of his lantern—then 
started, with a wild cry of surprise, fairly trem- 
bling with terror and consternation, as he con- 
tinued gazing upon it, and finally becoming as 
rigid and motionless as a marble statue. 

“The knife,” he gasped, with a deathly sick- 
ness at his heart, “ buried by me in the body of 
the Death-Touch, fourteen years ago, in Macinaw! 
Ah-aha! how came it here? Is that terrible 
man, spectre or devil—whatever he is—is he still 
living? and has he in this day and hour been 
here?’ 

The face of the inquirer became like the face 
of one in a horrible trance! Out into the night, 
beyond mighty forests and rivers, through vast 
wildernesses to the great lakes, went the thoughts 
of that bold and iniquitous man—backwards, too, 
from this stormy night, through a long vista of 
unholy years, to the bloody, stormy days of 
long ago ! 

The Death-Touch! What a spell had been 
that name, and how it came upon him in that 
hour! Away over the trackless forests, beside 
the redman’s wigwam, among the villages of 
the white settlers, sped that man’s thoughts— 
that one potent word having conjured up the 
memories of the past with such horrible distinct- 
ness, that he seemed to be living over again its 
dangers and toils. 

He bethought himself of that strange death 
which had been years before, upon the French 
and their Indian allies—of that mysterious and 
relentless destroyer which had traversed the 
whole basin of the great lakes during the former 
wars; one day in the wilds of Maine, now down 
the Lachine Rapids, and then beyond the Picture 
Rocks, and without giving any sign by which 
his victims might know whether he was human 
or infernal, Englishman or Frenchman—any- 
thing more or less than a strange figure, seen at 
strange times and in strange places, with a touch 
upon the trigger of his rifle as unerring as death’s, 
for each and all of those he desired to remove 
from the world, or whose hour of destiny had 
been placed in his hands ! 

The Death-Touch! Le Flean de Dieu, as the 
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of the powers of that terrible being! of his un- 
earthly laying on of hands! 

“The wandering, restless, almost invisible 
avenger of the English upon the French and the 
e-vages,” thought Borders. “Ah-aha!” 

For years had that strange minister of death 
been slumbering in the wilderness, for they had 
been years of peace, and it was well-known that 
he wrought his terrible deeds only in time of war. 
But now, when the Franco-Canadians had thréat- 
eaed to swoop down upon the English settlers of 
the States, and when the redman had lately been 
in the councils of the Francais, had their terrible 
enemy, the mysterious friend of the English— 
had that being come forth to the field of promised 
conflict, again to enact the fearful part which was 
a legend of horrors in all the borders of the 
Canadas and the Northern States ? 

This was the q which troubled the soul 
of that wicked man in that hour. For he knew 
that the dreaded Death-Touch, however friendly 
to those English who merited his good offices, 
was his own deadly enemy—onv whom the events 
of other days had made his mortal foe! Did he 
live? Was he here? After years of peaceful 
and successful villany, must there be a blood- 
hound again upon his track, as in those stormy 
days to which his soul had now gone down as a 
sick vampire to a pool of darkness and blood ! 

“Ah-aha !” he finally shrieke again, in wilder 
excitement than before, with a fearful cry! For 
now, at that bleak hour, just as the light of the 
moon and stars was coming blearingly back to 
the world, and at the instant when the awful 
question of his peril had so moved his soul, was 
seen that withering presence! Across the road, 
close to the fallen tree, it sped with noiseless 
steps—so near that he could see the gleaming of 
the sunken éyes, and hear the echoes of its hol- 
low chuckle, without the power to lift a hand or 
foot in self.defence! And then, as that strange 
figure passed away, he threw himself upon the 
ground, uttering a wild groan of anguish, and 
remaining there—he knew not how long—mo- 
tionless, and in horrified silence. 








CHAPTER II. 
MYSTERIOUS VISITS AND STRANGE MYSTERIES. 


A sHADE appeared to gather suddenly in the 
air, still damp and thick, just before the face of 
Walter Winter, continuing to grow more and 
more visible until it took the definite outlines of 
aman. Then a hand touched his arm. 

“ Well,” he demanded, endeavoring to peer 
through the gloom, while he placed himself on 
his guar4, “ what do you want ?” 

An arm was placed in his own, and it seemed 
to draw him away, with a gentle but distinct 
pressure, as the only reply. Winter thought of 
Indians, of deadly characters of all descriptions 
lurking about the vicinity, and he recovered him- 
self still more decidedly, shaking off, a little 
rudely, the mysterious arm. He realized that 
the stranger wished him to go somewhere or do 
something; but he had seen too much of the 
world to be led away in any rude manner, 
especially when it was so dark that he could not 
make ont the outlines of the face so close to his 
own. 

This feeling was comprehended by the stran- 
ger, we do not doubt; for a little flame glowed 
up before the youth, as a bony hand thrust a 
paper before his gaze. This sheet of manuscript 
was in the hand-writing of his own father, as he 
saw at a glance, and this fact was enough to en- 
sure for it an instant and earnest perusal. It 
was written fifteen years before, when his father 
had been upon the frontiers, in command of the 
English army; and was merely a letter of in- 
troduction, strongly and unreservedly worded, to 
the effect, that the bearer was a faithful and 
efficient friend of the English, and a discreet and 
reliable person. The little flame fell to the 
ground, as Winter arrived at his father’s signa- 
ture, and that arm was again placed in his own, 
drawing him away. After all, if the person had 
desired to injure him, could not he have done so 
already? Still, he remarked : 

“ You wish me to go with you, I perceive, but 
where ?” 

Some strange and meaningless sounds greeted 
his ears, as of coughs mingled with moans of 
pain, but no intelligent reply. The arm exerted 
a pressure a little more decided, as the expres- 
sion of that strange being’s desire to conduct him 
away. 

The youth, not only rendered curious by that 
letter, but endowed with some confidence, was 
tempted to comply. In point of fact, as his 
rescuer had seated himself up there by the roots 
of the tree, and did not seem in any hurry to 
come back and conduct him home, why should 
not he take a short stroll? Jast for adventare’s 
sake, his young end fearless soul prompted him 
strongly to go, and he went—bat wich the in- 
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he did not move the strong-box, nor notify the 
horseman of his departure. 

He was soon surprised to see that the myste- 
rious and silent guide was conducting him to- 
wards the house where he had been born. They 
were soon there. A light was streaming from 
the front room, and the front door was open, 
giving egress to the merry prattling of children, 
and to their cheerfal laughter, as they climbed 
up the knees of # father who was telling them 
pretty anecdotes ; or played at the feet of a 
mother, who often looked up from her knitting 
to bless in her loving glance the manly face of 
her partner, and to look little words of love and 
devotion to those glad eyes, or to print sweet 
kisses upon their cheeks and brows. 

Upon this lovely scene of domestic bliss, of 
home’s delights and beauties, did young Winter 
gaze with undisguised admiration and much emo- 
tion ; but he still felt sad at heart, for they were 
strangers, and that was the home of his boyhood. 
The father and mother, so happy in the two 
great fulfilments of life—marriage and parent- 
age—were both quite young, and their children 
but two in number, besides the little cherub so 
contentedly availing himself of the bountiful 
provision of nature for his wants. 

Upon this sweet picture gazed Winter’s strange 
guide, with a muffled face and heaving breast, 
and with a tremor of emotion pervading all his 
form. Soon he pointed at the lady and then at 
his own features—this latter proceeding with an 
expression of sarcastic bitterness, as he permitted 
that gleam of light from the room to rest upon 
his sunken cheeks—and Winter understood the 
fact the strange being wished to convey. That 
woman and this silent guide resembled each 
other ! 

Again the stranger raised his eyes, and made 
the same intimation between Winter and the 
father of the family within the house. As if an 
electric shock had passed over him he started, 
for he now realized, what he might have noticed 
before, that that young man looked the very 
counterpart of himself! P 

“Father in heaven,” he cried, “ what means 
this mystery ? That man cannot be my brother— 
my father would—but he may be my cousin. 
Ah!” 

He recollected that his father had formerly had 
a brother residing in Detroit, an uncle of our 
hero whom he had never seen, and he conjectur- 
ed that this young man might be the son of this 
uncle, and his own cousin Sach, in fact, was 
the true state of thecase. The uncle was dead— 
the family reduced to this son—and he had but 
lately been induced to come to Gardwell, by some 
unknown friend, who had purchased the house 
formerly belonging to his uncle Conrad, and 
placed it at the disposal of the nephew. 

But the resemblance of the young wife to the 
strange guide? Did it not mean that she was 
the daughter of that mysterious being? and did 
this visit not indicato that the father wished our 
hero to always have a guardian’s eye upon the 
interesting family thus found in the old home- 
stead? Nay, did not the glances and the actions 
of the guide assure him, beyond all doubt, that 
he himself was desired to make this lovely house- 
hold his own future home? At any rate he 
thonght so, and made up his mind to call upon 
his supposed cousin at an early day, and would 
do so now, if he had the time. 

‘The guide motioned him togo in. An instant 
he hesitated, then plied. He speedily dis- 
covered that the father was his cousin, Harry 
Winter. He warmly pressed the hand of the 
wife, in greeting her with such joy, and, then 
kissed and fondled all those little ones. He 
talked with them all some moments, finally 
bringing in with some address an allusion to the 
wife’s resemblance to a face he had seen, and 
inquired after her relati Alas! she had no 
relations, and she trembled in stating the fact— 
none to love her but her husband and the dear 
children—her relations were all dead ! 

How shook the form of that strange guide in 
the gloom without; how agitated became his 
steps, as he listened to that fair, young woman’s 
words. And how wept that young mother, as 
she narrated to our hero how her father’s family 
had been butchered by the French and Indians ; 
how her mother and an aunt had been violated, 
and afterwards murdered and scalped; how 
even their mangled bodies had been destroyed, 
the bloody fiends having consumed them with 
their burning homes! And how her father had 
gone after revenge in the wilderness, and never 
came back—never—and was supposed almost to 
a certainty to be dead! 

Filled with profound sorrow, our hero bade his 
new friends adieu, saying that he would soon see 
them again, and went out to the spot where he 
had left his strange guide, whom he now felt to 
be sincerely his friend. He was still there, his 
wild eyes turned solemnly towards heaven—his 
lips moving, as if repeating some still binding 
vow, but making no sound—and his face still 
trembling with emotion. 

“O, my strange friend,” cried Winter, “how 
glad I am at the discoveries to which you have 
led the way. Come in, they will be so glad to 
see you,” and he tried to draw him towards the 
house. 

The guide shook his head, turning away, but 
was still silent. Already had he taken our hero’s 
arm again, and he now led him away—through 
the forest, across torrents, up scraggy peaks and 
down grassy valleys, till he came to a cave sit- 

uated in a wild mountain glen. Winter had been 
so absorbed by the particulars of that terrible 
tragedy of years ago, out there in Michigan, that 
he offered no opposition to the will of the stran- 
ger, and expressed no wish. 

A second figure, exactly like the strange guide, 
went instantly away from the vicinity as the 
twain thus made their appearance. Within that 
cave, which was spacious, lighted, and had been 
fitted up for a residence, there lay upon a com. 
fortable couch a ‘ovely little girl, about three 
years old, sleeping ; but not so profoundly but 
that the entrance of the twain aroused her, and 
she started up, her bright eyes looking inquiringly 
upon them. 

“ Dear father,” she murmured, in French, in 








‘with the society of the man who now came back 


Is this the stranger who will take care of me, 
when you go away off to heaven to see all our 
friends ?” 

The guide caught the child to his breast, in 
utter silence, but with an emotion he could not 
conceal. He then passed the little thing to our 
hero, in whose breast she fearlessly nestled, and 
with whose caresses and kisses she seemed to be 
well pleased. 

“I am your child,” she said, “as well as 
papa’s, for you are going to keep the naughty 
Indons from little Lettice !’” 

“ Yes—yes, my blessed little one,” said our 
hero, with deep emotion. 

“You will come and see me often?” she 
added. 

“ Yes.” 

The stranger guide caught his hand, and press- 
ed it wildly and thankfully to his heart, but in 
silence. He then took the child in his arms 
again, making a sort of a murmur close to her 
face, which she seemed to understand very well, 
for she murmured, “Oui, papa,” and nestled 
down on her couch again, soon going to sleep 
as gently and sweetly as if that couch had been 
her mother’s bosom. 

A light now flashed upon Winter’s eyes, pro- 
ceeding from a sort of a corridor at one extremity 
of the cave which evidently connected with 
another, and he saw a woman coming slowly in 
the direction of the spot where he stood. He 
could not see her face at all, nor even her figure 
with any distinctness, nor had he time to do so, 
ere his guide caught him excitedly by the arm, 
and gently yet quickly conducted him towards 
the aperture by which they had entered, thus 
hurrying him out into the air, with an anxious 
excitement, ere the lady made her appearance 
beside the sleeping child. 

“Who is she?’ thought Winter. ‘“ Who is 
this man, and who that lovely child ?” 

He asked the questions wildly, for—he could 
not withstand the fact longer, though he had 
tried to force it out of his thoughts as a mere 
delusion of fancy—that child resembled himself! 
He had asked the questions aloud, but, though 
they tended to make his guide’s form tremble 
more violently than over, he received no reply. 
Through the woods and up the valleys, return- 
ing the same way they had come, proceeded the 
twain in silence. The guide suddenly pointed to 
a dark object in front of them; the old oak 
which had been blown down, and Winter realized 
that he was back again to the starting point, 
especially when he saw the horseman coming 
down to meet him from the roots of the prostrate 
tree. The arm of the guide had been withdrawn 
from that of our hero, while he was looking to- 
wards his rescuer and realizing his situation; 
and he now turned, to see that the mysterious 
being had vanished. 

Not more than an hour had passed since he 
left the vicinage with the silent guide, but what 
subjects of interest had in that time been present- 
ed to his notice ! Such plentiful sources of thought, 
that he would not have felt lonely if unfavored 


into his presence. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE STRONG-BOX. THE ASSASSIN. A DOUBLE 
SURPRISE ! 
Waen Norman Borders thus came back to 
our hero, after that long silence, there was a wild 
light in his eyes, and a singular paleness on his 
features. He eagerly inquired if the young man 
had seen it—a mysterious something, he could 
not clearly explain what—a mere shadow—but 
Winter did not care to say that he had. He had 
been busy for a moment, in recalling Borders to 
his memory, and now saw in him the sullen man 
his poor mother had feared so much, in other 
days, and the one he had himself so carefully 
avoided when going to school. The years which 
had passed, and the absence which had caused 
him to pass from the memory of so many, and 
the remembrance of so many to pass from his 
own mind, had in no wise weakened the aversion 
he had felt for that man in his younger days; 
and he now looked up into his face, as if iv 
would learn whether to accept his proffered hos- 
pitality. He soon concluded to do so. 
The two men then set out on their way to the 
Shades, the residence of Borders, which stood 
about half a mile east of the fallen oak—the lat- 
ter leading his horse and carrying the strong-box. 
He seemed quite talkative as he passed along, 
putting much stress upon his early friendship 
for the youth’s unfortunate parents, and declar- 
ing that he had a heart for old acquaintance’s 
sake—he had—and that the son might if he 
chose reside at the Shades as long as he lived. 
He, this affectionate Borders, would even be glad 
to adopt this noble and handsome young man as 
his, the disinterested Borders’s,son. Providence 
had never blessed him with children, for the sim- 
ple reason that he had never married, and he 
now began to find his large house lonely, with 
neither son nor wife. Especially had the old 
seemed desolate since his adopted daugh- 
ter Leonice—by the way, he had not told of the 
circumstance before, and did not suppose Mr. 
Winter would repeat it now—she had fled! 

The fact was, as Mr. Borders proceeded to 
explain, Leonice had never borne him that affec- 
tion he had hoped and even expected in return 
for his own fatherly sentiments—far from it. He 
had done everything to make her accomplished 
and happy, and had even resolved to make her 
his own wife, now that she had arrived at a mar- 
riageable age; but she had lately been exceed- 
ingly contrary—all owing, he had no doubt, to 
the influence of some young man of the town, 
whom she had probably met in some of her walks. 
He had lately, too, seen her conversing with an 
old woman, near the Black Marsh, but his _pres- 
ence had terrified both, so that one fled one way 
and the other in another direction, thus prevent- 
ing him from getting a view of the features of 
the old woman, who might— But, no! his late 
friend, poor Mrs. Winter, she was undoubtedly 
dead, and it could not be her, it would be so funny 





that his mother never would have uttered even 

one false word to save her soul! 

Mr. Borders st: d out hing, and 

became particularly engaged in the management 

of his horse, which, however, was proceeding as 

quietly as before. 

“ You do not mean to say, thatthere is a sup- 

position, much less a belief, that my mother did 

not die, and that she is still residing in the town ?” 

“O,no, no! There are some queer stories 

about—idle talk of ghosts and jack-o’-lanterns— 
that’s all!” 

The youth endeavored to get a glimpse of his 

companion’s face, He remembered that the suit 
of this man had been rejected by his mother, 
Mrs. Winter, ere her marriage, and but a short 
time before that event took place. He recollect- 
ed, too, that his mother had always expected 
some dastardly deed of vengeance for this act, 
and had not failed to suspect Borders of a dark 
connection with her husband’s sudden and final 
disappearance, the more especially as he had, 
soon after that sad event, tried to place himself 
on intimate terms with the disconsolate widow. 
Knowing all these facts, and remembering the 
strong good sense of his mother, and her patience 
under affliction, he could not help but ask him- 
self, if this man might, not have done terrible 
things within the five years he had been gone 
abroad, at the call of a rich uncle in Canton? 
What if that mother should be alive and in Bor- 
ders’s power ? 

Certainly, there were grounds for suspicion. 
He would make inquiries of the neighbors, in due 
time, and learn what was the common feeling 
and opinion respecting the sudden disappearance 
of his mother. 

Mr. Borders, while these reflections were pass- 
ing in our hero’s mind, was also engaged in deep 
thought. He did not know whether he had 
better kill young Winter in the barn, down in 
his cellar, or out there among the thick pine 
woods north of his house—that was all! He 
finally concluded to do the deed in the house, as 
that course would permit him to do it in a more 
refined and leisurely manner, and, perhaps, be 
safer and surer, in the end. 

The twain were soon at the house. It wasa 
large structure, with a barn and shed in the rear, 
and a thick grove only a few rods beyond. It 
was now buried in silence and darkness, all ex- 
cept one little room in the rear, up there where 
his two faithfal ruffians had their chamber—two 
French pirates, who had run away from Captain 
White at Seguin Island, and who were now 
playing an ancient and honorable game, with a 
greasy and dog-eared pack of cards, by the rays 
of a tallow candle. 

This was Mr. Borders’shome. The hour was 
still early, and he presumed that many of the 
good people of Gardwell were still up, if few of 
them were stirring abroad, and thought none of 
them had seen young Winter in his company, 
even if he had been seen when he came up through 
the village. It was his practice to call down one 
of those trusty jMeshitoters from his den, to put 
out his horse, when he came home of nights ; but 
now Mr. Borders would considerately do this 
little job himself, as the idle dogs were doubtless 
at some of their old amusements, and were, after 
all, rather personal friends, than mere servants. 
So he put out the horse, and took the strong- 
box, led Mr. Winter to the back kitchen—in- 
tending to make him comfortable and at home, 
was that host, and not caring to stick upon front 
parlors for such an old friend, and well-beloved 
brother. 

To say how Mr. Borders got supper for his 
guest, and how he talked with him upon every 
subject but his mother and money, and how he 
proudly showed him, strong-box and all, to a 
rear chamber next to that of the redoubtable 
freebooters ; and how he left the tired and weary 
youth there, with a hearty avish for him to enjoy 
asound and refreshing sleep, has already been 
sufficiently said, dear reader, even in these afore- 
said words. 

From the troubled sleep into which he had 
fallen, was our hero awakened about twelve 
o’clock, as he supposed, and as we well know, 
by a noise not wholly of sound sleepers nor of 
peregrinating rats. In fact, it was a sound so 
very like the stumbling of some person over some 
object in that chamber, and not far from his bed, 
that he looked up with the full expectation of 
discovering that some person had then and there 
met just such a misfortune as that. Nor was he 
surprised to see that this unfortunate individual 
was the bland and courteous Mr. Borders himself! 

He stood bolt upright, in the centre of the 
room, his glances alternating between the strong- 
box and its owner, the one on the bed and the 
other on the stand. The youth had not moved 
a feature or muscle, save to peer watchfully forth, 
and it was well that he lay thus motionless, and 

con‘inued his heavy and regular breathing, for 
Borders could have strangled him, and would 
have done it, had he known that his presence was 
discovered—that those bright eyes, with the aid 
of the clear moonlight—for the storm had now 
all cleared off—were so keenly fixed upon him. 

To carry this strong-box down to the cellar, 
without even the cognizance of those faithful 
ruffians in the other room, one of whom was now 
so loudly snoring, was the first task Mr. Borders 
had laid out for himself. He would then return 
and strangle that boy, carry the body down into 
the bogs and marshes somewhere, and thus be 
a great deal richer than he ever was before, ay, a 
great deal safir ! for he had long been expecting 
the fellow back, and had even seen by his ac- 
tions, this night, that he was suspicious and 
meant to make some inquiries. But now, by 
good fortune, the game was all in Borders’s 
hands! 

He took up the box, and retired on tip-toe, 
passing down several pairs of stairs, in deep dark- 
ness, to the cellar. Unknown to him, our hero 
had possessed the ready presence of mind and 
the courage, to arise instantly and follow Mr. 
Borders down to that gloomy place, keeping as 
close to him as a shadow. Borders well knew 
that evil-doers, in the commission of their crimes, 








if it should be, and if it should appear that the 
tender heart of young Leonice had been poisoned 
against him, ber foster-parent, in that manner. 





sweet tones, “ how glad Iam to see you again! 


“ Why poisoned ?” asked the youth, knowing 


always have fallacious fancies of forms and foot- 
| Steps Lehind them, and was mad to think that 
| even he, with all his crimes, had not outgrown 


hear a noise, a brush, or a strange echo, just be- 
hind him on the stairs, as he descended—and he 
began to curse his weak nerves and shiver his 
bloody timbers the instant he had the security of 
the cellar as a temptation to do so. Setting the 
box down on the cellar floor, after that necessary 
irruption of expletives, Mr. Borders endeavored 
to strike a light, succeeding after several efforts, 
and about the time our hero had crawled out of 
sight, over into a box, which proved to be an 
ash-bin. 

“There it is,” said Borders. “But I don’t 
care to break it open now—I will first go and 
put the youngster out of the way. Besides, 
there’s the girl there,” and he looked towards 
the opposite extremity of the vast cellar, “and I 
will take an inventory elsewhere !” 

He turned and went up stairs, cautiously and 
in darkness, for he had left the light standing 
upon the strong-box. He came down again, in 
less than sixty seconds, with noisy and furious 
speed, and with an awful look of consternation 
on his visage, and with an oath upon his lips too 
terrible to record. How, he knew not—where, he 
feared he should not succeed in discovering ; 
but—his intended victim was gone! 

How all things reeled around him! as he 
paused at the foot of the stairs, trying to think 
what to do. He would take the strong-box, so he 
finally resolved, and put it where it wouldn’t 
appear in evidence against him—in one of those 
caves with which the great forests in the vicinity 
abounded. He would call up his two trusty ruf- 
fians and scour all the retreats and lairs in the 
neighborhood, under pretence of searching for 
his missing daughter; and perhaps, the trium- 
phant star of his destiny would favor him still. 
First, however, he would assure himself that his 
daughter had not really fled—as he had declared— 
fate was so against him. 

He went to that opposite extremity of the cel- 
lar, whither his glances had before been sent. 
A dark object was lying on some straw—a young 
and lovely woman, half naked, as if her clothes 
had been torn in a desperate struggle. She was 
bound hand and foot, fairly chained to a staple 
in the wall, and looked a fearful picture of suf- 
fering and despair, but she slept soundly, as if 
overtasked nature had overcome the vigils of the 
mind. Her long hair lay dishevelled over her 
bosom and fair shoulders, and her pale counte- 
nance, with the lofty forehead and fair cheeks, 
was a mute record of woe. 

“She’s all right,” muttered Borders, with a 
sullen gleam of satisfaction, while Winter gazed 
spell-bound with horror upon the girl. ‘ She’s 
safe !”” 

He returned, setting the light down on the 
stairs, preparing to go up them, Just then, a 
hand touched his arm, and a burly figure stood 
by his side. 

“You needn’t go, captain,” said the hoarse 
voice of this figure, with a laugh. ‘The younk- 
er is over there, mn the ash-bin!”” 

This person was one of those two trusty free- 
booters, who, following the pursuer, had dogged 
our hero and old Borders down stairs ! 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE FEARFUL WARNING. THE EXPLOSION. THE 
oaTH! 


On realizing this most reliable proceeding on 
the part of his trusty ruffian, Mr. Norman Bor- 
ders seemed to be raised from the depths of the 
deepest despair to the pinnacles of the most ex- 
cessive joy. He laughed and roared till he be- 
came as red as was really necessary to set out 
the beauty of his features in its most striking 
colors, and then he clinched it all, as a prepara- 
tion for returning business, by exclaiming, with 
a fierce emphasis, following so closely on to his 
jolly laughter that it seemed to strangle it : 

“Yes, by ——! We have him!” 

The trusty freebooter nodded, with the saga- 
cious understanding and befitting gravity belong- 
ing to his part in the scene, while our hero came 
out of his concealment, with a firm tread and a 
watchful eye. To say that no apprehensions 
filled his heart, as he gazed upon the stout forms 
of the two ruffians, either of whom was so much 
more powerful than himself, would be an affec- 
tation on our part, and an abrogation for him, of 
which we have no intention of being guilty. He 
did feel anxious—for himself—for the poor girl 
lying there so helpless—and for all those inter- 
ests which he felt to be bound up in his threaten- 
ed life. They stood quite still, and gazed at each 
other. 

As a very natural proceeding, Mr. Borders 
desired to know how his well-beloved ruffian had 
chanced to be on hand at such a timely moment. 
The explanation was soongiven. A something 
had entered the room where those two men were 
sleeping, and this presence had aroused Mr. Tete 
de Chon, and also a conviction that the house 
was filled by enemies or robbers. Stepping out 
of his room in silence, he had seen two men just 
leaving the landing for the lower part of the 
house, and had immediately followed them, 
under the impression that one of them was his 
master. And then, while Borders was up stairs, 
Mr. Tete de Chon, having incontinently gone 
into concealment, had seen the young man 
bounding around the cellar in search of an out- 
let—and should have burst out laughing at tho 
absurdity of that proceeding, had not Borders 
returned at just that moment. More than that, 
Monsieur de Chon confessed that he was not so 
much alarmed as he should have been, but for 
the suspicion of being the subject of a practical 
joke on the part of Mr. Borders. On seeing, 
however, the terrified face of that personage, on 
his return from up stairs, he had concluded that 
something fearful had really transpired, but he 
now hoped the discovery of the youngster would 
set all to rights. Mr. Borders nodded assent, 
adding : 

“ But we have not been in your chamber, Tete, 
and so, if you saw anything there, we had better 
go and see what it was. The youngster is per- 
fectly safe here. This place is stronger than 
any prison, and he could not get out of here in 
five years. For a few moment, my dear young 
friend,” he added, mockingly, addressing our 











| this weakness—as he several times seemed to 


hero, “ we will leave you to yourself!” 


He took the light and went up stairs, followed 
by Tete, fastening the cellar door behind them. 
They went to the chamber devoted to the use of 
the two trusty ruffians, where a terrible specta- 
cle presented itself. Tete’s companion was dead, 
stabbed to the heart, and the bed was covered 
with blood. 

“ Sacre-dieu!” cried Borders, in one long and 
excited shriek, and then he glared wildly around, 
while his limbs shook like reeds in the wind. 
Tete, in the meantime, had caught up a paper 
lying upon the victim’s breast. It was an official 
declaration of war against the English settlers of 
the States, on the part of the French, and duly 
countersigned by the Governor General of Cana- 
da. Upon the brow of the corpse was a red 
mark, crossing from one temple to the other, and 
it was that mark which made Borders tremble so, 
as he grimly whispered to Tete: 

“ The Death-Touch !” 

“The Death-Touch !” cried Tete. ‘“ Has he 
then come back to this region ?” 

Upon the back of that official declaration of 
war, was written, in letters of red blood-hue, the 
crimes and enormities of which the doomed man 
had been guilty—an awful list of murders, mid- 
night burnings, piracies, and other dark crimes, 
enough to leave a surety that he had justly died. 
For a long time did Borders and his com- 
panion talk over this occurrence, and the matters 
it suggested—it very naturally bringing on a con- 
versation respecting the coming war. 
confessed that he had lately advised the French 
commander by letter, to make a descent upon the 
Kennebec valley, and had that same night re- 
ceived an answer from General Dumont, an- 
nouncing that this advice had decided the French 
and allies on coming, and that they would soon 
light up the villages of Maine with the torch of 
conflagration, and redden her soil with the vic- 
tims of the sword. 

Then those two men looked pleased. It had 
always been their plan to plot the misfortunes of 
others, and then fatten upon it. Now, having 
been instrumental in getting up a war, they pro- 
posed to take advantage of the attending con- 
fasion and lawlessness, to benefit themselves to 
the best of their ability, and to the very great 
gratification of their hearts. Tete suddenly 
started, as he chanced to rest his eyes upon the 
forehead of Borders. 

“ Diable!” he cried. “ There’s the mark— 
the Death-Touch! C'est le fleaude Dieu? That 
terrible being has indeed been here !” 

There was a faint reddish streak between the 
temples of Borders. He looked at it in the glass, 
and the sight made him deathly pale, fearfully 
excited, but only for a moment. 

“That terrible being,” said Tete, solemnly, 
“has been around you in the darkness! One of 
these days he will carry you off—he will kill you 
unexpectedly, and in a most horrible manner !” 

“ Tete de Chon,” cried Borders, as he set the 
light down upon the breast of the corpse, “do 
you see that light ?” 

He had grown calm now—so strangely calm 
that his hand did not tremble as he set dowh the 
light—so calm that not the slightest tremor per- 
vaded his frame. A stern and dogged look of 
resolution had appeared upon his features, and 
it seemed to De Chon as if that man had con- 
jured up all his past crimes to stand at his back, 
to make him more than ever a daring and terrible 
worker of evil. 

“ Yes, captain, I sce it,” and he proceeded to 
pull up the wicks with his fingers. 

“ Well, I swear to you that that flame shall 
never be extinguished till I have avenged this 
murder—till I have taken blood for blood !” 

He then went on to say that the Death-Touch 
was as much a man as any one else, and would 
be as readily killed by a bullet as Tete de Chon 
or himself. Years ago he had heard of him, and 
even seen him, having had a terrible struggle with 
him out among the lakes, when he was in the 
former war. The explanation of this struggle, 
as falsely given by Borders, was, not that he had 
ever injured the avenger, but that some of his 
enemies had accused him of wrong-doing to that 
personage, and it was well known that he would 
ferret out and punish any Frenchman or English 
renegade, whose crimes should be duly attested 
and set forth, over a petition for his aid. Of all 
his victims, few had fallen as personal enemies— 
he being rather a self-constituted avenger of the 
helpless, than a revenger of private wrongs. 
Still, there could be no doubt but that the most 
fearful injuries had been required to force him 
into such a wild and bloody life, in the first place ; 
and it was known that there were men, personal 
friends of that strange being, who often saw him, 
and were intimate with him—so much so as to 
get any communication to him—who would have 
defended him with their lives in his mission of 
blood—for the days of which we write were 
fearful times. 

“Yes, De Chon, I will now carry that lamp to 
the cellar, fill it up with oil, and then it shall burn 
day and night, week in and out, till the present 
purposes of my soul are all accomplished—all 
fully executed—till my designs are all fulfilled.” 

A fearfal explosion shook the air at this mo- 
ment, and the house fairly reeled on its founda- 
tions. A wild exclamation left the lips of Bor- 
ders, as he saw a flash and a strange smoke, out 
under the windows of the room, and down neer 
the ground. Both men lost no time in hurrying 
down stairs. 

In the few moments preceding, our hero, left 
alone in the darkness of the cellar, had awakened 
the girl sleeping at its farther extremity, tut had 
not been able for some time to enter into any 
conversation with her, as she thought it was 
Borders creeping around there on his hands 
and knees, with some terrible design. Finally, 
just at the instant when Winter had succeeded in 
making her realize that he was a captive like 
herself, that fearful explosion had occurred, tear- 
ing away nearly a whole broadside of the cellar 
wall, throwing stones and mortar in every direc- 
tion, and hurling our hero, stunned and insensi- 
ble, backwards upon the ground. 

Then, as the smoke began to clear away, and 
the moonlight to gleam through the rent thus 
made in the wall, by a keg of powder, a spectre- 
like figure made its way over the rubbish towards 





the spot where our hero was lying. A litde 
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search resulted in his being found ! 
visitor, who at once bore him out 
air, leaving him there at the insta 
returning \ ded 
That strange spectre was then gone 
it had come. 

On recovering his senses, and a: 
feet, our hero found himself at libe: 
side of the house, with the bright m< 
ing upon him. A moment was req 
to realize his position, but that was 
the poor girl chained there in the 
have been kept from his thoughts. 
hie mind that he would rescue her or 
stantly bounded back into the cellar. 

At this self-same instant, Borders 
Chon were descending the stairs, }i 
and their eyes fell upon him. A wi 
gret escaped Winter's lips, and it w 
by deep and fierce curses trom bk 
bloody minded men, as they drew b., 
from their bosoms, and darted flere. 
him. Like all truly brave men, he 
the necessity of the case, having 
throw away his life in an unequal 
struggle. Ho turned and fled. 

[sem mxonaving.} 

Tete de Chon gave chase, whi 
looked afier the girl, now lying th 
hard ground, in an agony of wonde 
with her eyes wide open, and sta: 
through the smoke which still remain 
cellar, Tete soon returned, saying 





“ Tete,” said he, “ see you that lam, 

Tete nodded. 

“ Well, I swear to you that this 
never be extinguished till this girl- 
makes another of my victims !’’ 

He placed the lamp upon a barrel i:. 
of the cellar, and proceeded to fill it 
after which he carefully pricked up 
While engaged in this operation, his f 
to dilate, his eyes to grow brighter, | 
become more stern and savage in its. 
Tete very well understood that his, 
not ignored the perils mevacing him 
gers threatening his life, dor even tric 
out of his heart and brain the stran 
anxiety the very existence of such » 
Death-Touch must necessarily inspi: 
realized—and justly, too—that B 
gathered all the vigor of his strong « 
daring resolve which had in other da. 
him successfully through terrors c» 
appal the stoutest heart, and that he 
more involved the good star of his d 
received the wild hope that he might 
all the successes of his life by @ still . 
rious triumph ! 

“ Yes, Tete,” and his eyes glowed 
and his hands were clenched firmly 
while his whole aspect was that of an 
and terrible beast of prey, “I am st 
and still possess of all men living, 
hand, the most unscrupulous will, + 
bead, and I swear to you, by this ; 
more than once red with human gor. 
flame shall never be extinguished til) 
guished by the blood of the Death-T. 
bear me witness, Heaven, so bide 
fate!” 

“Bravo,” cried the trusty freeboot: 
smote fiercely with his huge fist a h 
barrel, “ let’s liquor !’” 
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NOBLE SENTIMENTS. 


This is an agreeable world, after » 
would only bring ourselves to look : 
jects that surround us in their true 
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search resulted in his being found by the strange 

visitor, who at once bore him out into the open 

air, leaving him there at the instant a groan of 
returning i ded on the air. 

That strange spectre was then gone as silently as 

it had come. 

On recovering his senses, and arising to his 
feet, our hero found himself at liberty, just out- 
side of the house, with the bright moonlight rest- 
ing upon him. A moment was required for him 
to realize his position, but that was all the time 
the poor girl chained there in the cellar could 
have been kept from his thoughts. He made up 
his mind that he would rescue her or die, and in- 
stantly bounded back into the cellar. 

At this self-same instant, Borders and Tete de 
Chon were descending the stairs, light in hand, 
and their eyes fell upon him. A wild cry of re- 
gret escaped Winter’s lips, and it was answered 
by deep and fierce curses from both of those 
bloody-minded men, as they drew heavy knives 
from their bosoms, and darted fiercely towards 
him. Like all truly brave men, he submitted to 
the necessity of the case, having no desire to 
throw away his life in an unequal and fruitless 
struggle. He turned and fled. 

[sem ENGRAVING.] 

Tete de Chon gave chase, while Borders 
looked after the girl, now lying there on the 
hard ground, in an agony of wonder and fear, 
with her eyes wide open, and staring wildly 
through the smoke which still remained in the 
cellar. Tete soon returned, saying that the 
young man had entirely disappeared, and found 
Borders reposing that lamp upon the fair young 
captive’s breast. 

“ Tete,” said he, “ see you that lamp ?” 

Tete nodded. 

“ Well, I swear to you that this flame shall 
never be extinguished till this girl—ha, ha !— 
makes another of my victims !” 

He placed the lamp upon a barrel in the centre 
of the cellar, and proceeded to fill it fall of oil, 
after which he carefully pricked up the wicks. 
While engaged in this operation, his form seemed 
to dilate, his eyes to grow brighter, his face to 
become more stern and savage in its expression. 
Tete very well understood that his master had 
not ignored the perils menacing him—the dan- 
gers threatening his life, nor even tried to crush 
out of his heart and brain the strange thrill of 
anxiety the very existence of such a foe as the 
Death-Touch must necessarily inspire; but he 
realized—and justly, too—that Borders had 
gathered all the vigor of his strong will—all the 
daring resolve which had in other days, carried 
him successfully through terrors calculated to 
appal the stoutest heart, and that he had once 
more involved the good star of his destiny, and 
received the wild hope that he might yet crown 
all the successes of his life by a still more glo- 
rious triumph ! 

“ Yes, Tete,” and his eyes glowed like fire, 
and his hands were clenched firmly together, 
while his whole aspect was that of an unterrified 
and terrible beast of prey, “I am still myself, 
and still possess of all men living, the surest 
hand, the most unscrupulous will, the clearest 
head, and I swear to you, by this right hand, 
more than once red with human gore, that this 
flame shall never be extinguished till it is extin- 
guished by the blood of the Death-Touch! So 
bear me witness, Heaven, so bide the issue, 
fate!” 

“Bravo,” cried the trusty freebooter, as he 
smote fiercely with his huge fist a hollow old 
barrel, “let’s liquor !” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 











NOBLE SENTIMENTS. 


This is an agreeable world, after all. If we 
would only bring ourselves to look at the sub- 
jects that surround us in their true light, we 
should see beauty where we beheld detormity, 
and listen to harmony where we heard nothin 
but discord. To be sure, there is a great deal o 
vexation and anxiety to meet; we cannot sail on 
asummer coast forever; yet if we preserve a 
cali eye and a steady hand, we can so trim our 
suils and manage our helm, as to avoid the 
quisksands, and weather the storms that threaten 
shipwreck. Weare members of one great fam- 
ily ; we are travelling the same road, and shall 
arrive at the same goal. We breathe the same 
air, are subject to the same beauty, and shall lie 
down upon the bosom of our common mother. 
It is unbecoming then that brother should hate 
brother ; it is not proper that friend should de- 
ceive friend, it is not right that neighbor should 
deceive neighbor. We pity that man who can 
harbor enmity against his fellow; he loses half 
the enjoyment of life; he embitters his own ex- 
istence. Let us tear from our eyes the colored 
medium that invests every object with the green 
hue of jealousy and suspicion ; turn a deaf ear 
to scandal; breathe a spirit of charity from our 
hearts ; let the rich gushings of human kindness 
sweil up as a fountain, so that the “ golden age” 
will become no fiction, and the islands of the 
blessed bloom in more than “ Hyperion beauty.” 
—New York Examiner. 





CHARLES I.’S PICTURES. 


The Spanish purchases, and the collections of 
Henry Vill. and Prince Henry, formed the 
nucleus of the gallery for which Inigo Jones 
built his masterpiece at Whitehall; and about 
two years ufcer his accession Charles gave no less 
than £80,000, equal to a much larger sum in the 

resent day, for the splendid collection of the 

ukes of Mantua, which amounted to no less 
than 1387 pictures, including nine by Raphael, 
seven by Rubens, twenty-eight by Titian, and 
sixteen by Vandyck. But the gem of Charles’s 
collection, for the preservation of which we have 
to thank the relenting spirit of Cromwell, who 
bought it for the nation at £300, was the series 
of cartoons by Raphael, which had been left in 
Belgium. Rubens himself gave information to 
Charles of their existence and locality, and un- 
dertook their purchase, and certainly England 
may be proud of their possession. If ever we 
are to have a national gallery capable of display- 
ing what our wealth has pears, and of ey soe 
ing taste to the people, these cartoons must have 
a TS ominent place in it.—Puinters patronized by 
Charles 1. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASUBES. 


A treasure of a husband—carries the baby. 
A treasure of a wife—nover asks fur money. A 
treasure of a son—has money in the funds. A 
treasure of a daughter—looks the same age as her 
mother ; if anything, a trifle older. A treasure 
of a servant—runs to the post-office in less than 
half an hour. A treasure of a cook—is not hy- 
sterical whenever there is company to dinner. 
A treasure of a baby—docsn’t disturb its dear 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE GARDEN SWING. 


BY GEORGE G. SMALL. 
Saad 


O, it was a golden halo, 
One that never, never plays 
O’er the span of one’s existence, 
Only in his childhood days. 
And it was amid this glowing, 
When our hearts were on the wing, 
That we fleetly swept the roses 
In our grand old garden swing. 


*Neath the tree beside our cottage, 
When the summer day was done, 
Gathered we by happy numbers 
In the golden setting sun. 
Then the tune and childish chorus 
From the mountain back would ring, 
As we courted cooling zephyrs 
In our grand old garden swing! 


Muse I often now in manhood 
On those joyous times of yore: 
Seem to see my father smiling 
On us from the cottage-door. 
Though life’s summer time is with me, 
I can see its fairer spring; 
And behold my loves in childhood 
Gathered by the garden swing. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LILY OF ROSLIN CASTLE. 


BY DR. A. C. HURD. 


I po not know why the very name of Roslin 
Castle stirs up within me a crowd of sensations 
both sad and sweet. Sad, like the sound of fine 
old music—the refrain of an air which we have 
heard in childhood—and sweet, because it was in 
our ear long before the bitterness of life began. 

And with the picture of the old castle linger- 
ing upon my imagination, as I have seen it in 
beautiful engravings, it seems almost daguerre- 
otyped upon my heart, as part and parcel of that 
serene beauty which has no counterpart in scenes 
viewed by us after the world has spoiled us. 
“ Time’s cold hand hath touched and withered 
them all!” 

Roslin Castle overhangs the Esk. It is now 
only a dilapidated pile of fragments—a wreck of 
its former self—yet dear to Scottish hearts for all 
its tender and beautiful associations, and the 
romantic region in which it stands. By whom 
it was built, or why sucha spot should have been 
selected for a fortress, is not known; but it is 
known that in the year 1100, William de St. 
Clair, the son of Waldernus, Compte de St. 
Clair, who came from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, obtained the lands of Roslin 
from Malcolm Canmore. It is not improbable 
that he was the founder of Roslin Castle, as the 
early barons lived at their fortresses. 

Roslin Chapel, too, has its attractions, both in 
picturesqueness of situation, and the fine crypt 
built by Lady Elizabeth Douglas. But perhaps 
its chief attraction is the Prentice’s Pillar, the 
exquisite sculpturing of which has been compared 
to Brussels lace. Below the pavement of the 
chapel a large flag stone covers the entrance to 
the vault where rest the remains of ten of the 
barons of Roslin. Eighty years after interment, 
the forms of these dead barons were found as 
fresh and perfect as ever. They are buried in 
their armor, without coffins. Sir Walter speaks 
of the 
—* chapel proud 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie; 
Each baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply.” 
In the fourteenth century, one of the lords of 
Roslin had a beautiful sister, who had lived a 
very lonely and isolated life since the death of 
her parents. Her extreme beauty, and the sim- 
plicity with which she had been reared, made the 
proud brother jealous lest some des‘zning person 
of a lower rank than her own, mig, | take advan- 
tage of both, to spirit her away from the castle ; 
and, acting upon this, rather than upon any de- 
sire to treat her cruelly, he shut her up in the 
castle, with an old duenna-like woman called 
Elspeth Dirleton, and positively forbade the lat- 
ter to allow her charge to cross the little one- 
arched bridge which was the sole mode of egress 
from the castle. 
Indeed, the anxiety consequent upon the pos- 
session of so beautiful a relative, and the fear that 
she would disgrace herself by a connection be- 
neath her rank, p d alli se between 
Lord Roslin and the neighboring gentlemen, and 
limited his associates to a few of the older barons 
whose estates were nearest his own. 
Among the guests not prohibited was the 
Baron Mackenzie—old, infirm and ugly—to 
whom Lord Roslin would willingly have given 
up the care of the young Isabella; and whose 
attentions, though deemed by himself irresistible, 
were received with a terrible shrinking by the 
lovely girl. Nothing could have been more un- 
seemly than a marriage between the two; yet 
the Lord of Roslin could not see any reason 
why the blooming Isabella should resist one, 
who, if not young nor handsome, was still 
wealthy and highborn. 
Every visit which the pompous baron made to 
the castle, was the signal for a fit of indispositi 





“Indeed, my lord, the walk round the garden 
was so fatiguing to my lady this morning, that I 
persuaded her to lie down. She will be up and 
lively again by the time supper is over, and will 
then come down.” 

“ That is right, Elspeth; and hark ye,” he 
continued, “ see to it that she is bravely dressed, 
and that she does not look so pale as she did 
yesterday.” 

The last words were inaudible to all but the 
old woman herself, who understood that she was 
to try some artificial remedy for her charge’s 
white face—a face, however, which had latterly 
begun to resume its former bloom, with as good 
reason for the change as for the former paleness. 
Elspeth went back to her young mistress whom 
she had left in her chamber, but the bird had 
flown. The couch where she had been lying, 
was tumbled and untidy, as if left in haste, and 
one silken slipper was still upon the floor. But 
Elspeth well knew that the pretty little room ad- 
joining, which had once held a bed for herself, 
was cleared of all such furniture, and now dis- 
played only a rare Turkish carpet about five 
feet square, and two low fvotstools of the young 
lady’s own embroidery. 

The door was partially opened, but so man- 
aged by a cord that it could be shut from within 
at the sound of an approaching footstep. One 
glance told the old woman that there were more 
than one behind that vacillating screen; and her 
conscience told her that it was young Hector 
Craig, the old baron’s forester, who, being a 
great favorite with his master, was always allowed 
to accompany him upon these occasions, leaving 
a subordinate to supply his place. 

The youth, tired of attending upon the baron’s 

infirmities, had one day ventured to leave him in 
the Lord Roslin’s care, under pretence of look- 
ing at the chapel, of which he had heard so 
much, and received a very willing assent, as the 
baron was unusually well. On that day, Isa- 
bella had gone to the chapel, after struggling 
with her severe nervous headache in vain. The 
coolness of the chapel struck pleasantly upon her 
aching head, and she felt better. Wandering 
about, she had playfully entered an empty niche, 
from which she was just emerging, when Hector 
Craig came into the chapel. The dim light, her 
white dress, and the paleness which her malady 
always left upon her cheek, excited the supersti- 
tious imaginings of the young man. He believed 
that it was a spirit—the animated ghost of some 
saint who had inhabited the niche—until Isabella, 
perceiving the effect of her presence, called upon 
him to come near. 

Blushing at his fears, he advanced, and never 
had the youth’s eyes rested upon a sweeter vis- 
ion. If no ghost, she could not be less than 
angel—while on her part, she was quite as much 
attracted by the handsome youth whose beaming 
eyes and noble brow were but the reflex of as 
lovely qualities within. 

The baron was hunting one day, about twenty 
years before, and in the very depths of the forest, 
he discovered a beautiful child, app ly two 
or three years of age, lying asleep upon the 
grass. At a little distance, its young mother 
had thrown herself down, gs he conjectured, to 
die. When they moved her, she had already 
passed the dead portal. 

The baron, never niggardly nor unkind, took 
home the unconscious orphan and reared it as 
his own, but without giving it his name. The 
boy was called Hector Craig, from some whim 
of the baron’s. When he was sixteen, he be- 
stowed upon him the post of forester, more from 
a wish of giving him some authority in his house- 
hold, than from any desire to require any service 
from him. Latterly, since the infirmities of age 
had begun to afflict him, he had kept him more 
about his own person. 

The first interview with the Lady Isabella was 
not the last. Every visit of the baron was the 
prelude to a stolen half hour in the chapel, or 
subsequently, in Elspeth’s dismantled room, now 
converted into a perfect bower of roses and su- 
perb heaths; while the Lord of Roslin gave no 
thought to the fact that his sister was actually 
loving one beneath her. 

This had been his constant dread; but when 
he thought of her doing so, his ideas only em- 
braced the neighboring lairds, whom he consid- 
ered his inferiors. That she could even speak 
to one of the baron’s servants, as he considered 
Hector, was an enormity too great to be tolerated 
for an instant. 

It was true that a few brief moments were all 
that Hector dared to stay ; but the very scanti- 
ness of the time made it all the more sweet, and 

these stolen interviews being succeeded by Isa- 
bella’s entrance into the grand hall, where she 
tried to greet the baron kindly, the youth con- 

soled himself by repairing thither also. In short, 

the two young hearts had already become one 

and inseparable, and it only remained for some 

plausible scheme of maintenance for both to pre- 

sent itself, to take the requisite steps for a 

union. 

Poor Elspeth, she could not go back now, al- 

though she dreaded her master’s wrath, when 

the plot was discovered. Hector, too, felt some- 

times that he was proving himself an ingrate to 








on the part of Isabella. It was no counterfeit 
illness either, for such was her dread of him, 
that the announcement of his coming was but 
the commencement of a series of faintings too 
real to be disputed, and too lasting in their nature 
and effects to be agreeable. 

Suddenly, however, these symptoms ceased in 
reality, although Elspeth was coaxed into keep- 
ing them up in appearance. She loved her 
young mistress too well to cross her ; but had she 
resisted the Lord Roslin’s wishes, he would have 
discharged her to make way for some one who 
would obey him. Towards him, therefore, El- 
speth kept up a show of perfect sympathy with 
his choice of a husband for his sister. 

“And how is the Lady Isabella to-day ?” 
asked the baron, as he placed his ponderous 
frame upon the chair of state. “I trust her 
faintings are over by this time.” 

“ I will call Elspeth, my lord baron,” answered 
Roslin, “and ascertain from her the state of my 
sister’s health.” Elspeth was summoned and 





papa in the middle of the night.—Puach. 


his benefi , and Isabella had compunctious 
visitings about her brother; but the affection of 
the old nurse prevailed, and love, all powerful, 
invincible, ruled the younger hearts. 

A soft, sweet evening had beguiled the young 
Lord of Roslin to a long ride. The same en- 
chanting hour had brought the old baron to the 
castle, where in the twilight, he sat in the hall, 
and waited for Elspeth to announce his arrival to 
Isabella, and beg her to receive him; and El- 
speth, in all the glory of a new kirtle, had 
bustled off to see if her young lady’s head were 


better. 

The day had been hot, the baron was fatigued. 
It was no wonder that, notwithstanding his great 
love for the lady of Roslin, hg should fall asleep 
while waiting. The easy posture which he had 
assumed upon the long oaken settle with its 
leathern cushion nicely adjusted, was favorable 
to continued sleep. He awoke, however, about 
one hour afterward, and looked out of the win- 
dow under which stood his temporary couch. 
The twilight had given place to a glorious 





inquired of. 


brightness the bosom of the Esk. Upon that 
bosom was a trace of white foam that caught the 
moon’s rays, as fleecy clouds catch the setting 
sunbeams, and appear more glorious than the 
pure blue of sky or sea; and in that track a sin- 
gle dark speck was dancing like a sea gull above 
the waters. 

The old baron’s perceptions did not take in 
the palpable fact that, having lain too long in the 
breezy night air, he had contracted a dreadful 
pain in his bald head, and with a long groan he 
called for Hector. Hector did not come ; hut the 
Lord of Roslin was thundering over the bridge 
with his swift charger, and soon appeared at the 
door of the castle. 

There was no light save that of the moon; 
but the Lord of Roslin needed nothing to guide 
him to the apartment where he usually received 
the baron, but of whose presence there now he 
was unconscious. To Lord Roslin’s surprise, 
the door of the apartment was barred, and to his 
cries for Elspeth, he only heard the response of 
the baron’s deep-toned voice, in high wrath. 

“ Ah, is that you, baron? Nay, unlock the 
door. ItisI. Is Isabella with you?” 

“No!” roared his visitor, in a spasmodic 
effort to burst open the refractory door, which 
could not be made to yield on either side. The 
exasperated Lord of Roslin stamped his foot 
upon the oaken floor, and the missing key rang 
back to the pressure of hisiron heel. He applied 
it to the rude lock that hung at the end of the 
iron bar, and found the baron as he had said, 
quite alone, and in an agony of pain as well as 
rage at the non-appearance of Hector. 

The absence of Elspeth and Isabella was 
equally strange; but on the opposite bank of the 
Esk, where a boat was landing, the moon was 
looking down upon the sweetest face, framed in 
curls that glittered like golden threads upon a 
handsome brown cheek, glowing with joy and 
pride, and last, but not least, upon the matronly 
form of old Elspeth, quivering with the pent up 
fear of her master’s indignation. 

A fine looking man, apparently between forty 
and fifty years of age, was standing on the bank 
when they landed. He heard Hector’s voice, 
and saw his face. It seemed to waken in him 
some latent emotion, and he paused, as if about 
to speak, but seemed to change his mind. When 
they arrived at the inn, the same lordly looking 
man was there, surrounded by several servants, 
who seemed to listen to him with the greatest 
deference, as he gave them orders in a calm, 
quiet voice, speaking in English. 

Hector’s sole anxiety seemed to be to procure 
a private room for his companions, and the 
stranger instantly addressed a young man of su- 
perior appearance, and after a moment’s conver- 
sation, he turned to Hector, and offered a room 
to his acceptance. Too glad to obtain one, 
Hector uttered a hasty expression of thanks, and 
turned to usher his charge into the one pointed 
out. Again the stranger started at the voice. 

“It is the very tone of the Leighs,” he said to 
the young man beside him. “ You have not 
more the sound of the Leigh voice than this 
stranger.” 

“O, father,” answered the English youth “do 
not prepare yourself for another disappointment. 
How many times since we began to journey, 
have you believed you have found my lost 
brother ?” 

“But this seems so real. Besides, he resem- 

bles you. I shall see more of him before I 
sleep.” 
And when Hector appeared again, after leav- 
ing Elspeth and Isabella, he drew him into the 
room opposite, and questioned him of his life. 
Hector answered frankly. He had no wish to 
conceal anything. He had longed too deeply 
for the unknown father who he sometimes be- 
lieved would appear to claim him. And lo, here 
indeed was the unknown father ! 





Sir Henry Leigh, a young English baronet, 
had married a poor girl, but one who in all other 
things, was his equal. His family had treated 
her in a way that outraged all her sensibilities. 
On the birth of her second child, she became 
slightly deranged, and continued so for more than 
two years. Her husband banished her torment- 
ors, and tried every means to soothe and restore 
her; but on returning from a short absence, he 
found that she had eluded the nurse, and had 
gone, no one knew whither, carrying her 
youngest boy. 

Half distracted, the husband had searched in 
vain for years, without success. Only, as his son 
had said, he had met with disappointment; but 
this night he felt an intuitive perception of what 
proved to be the joyful truth. 

It was a meeting worthy of the sympathy of 
the world. Hector explained his position, and 
placed the Lady Isabella under his new-found 
father’s protection. They all set off for England 
the next day, and the first step on their arrival, 
was to summon Lord Roslin to Warwickshire to 
find his sister, who was with the aunt of Sir 
Henry Leigh. The latter sent the message, 

Hector choosing not to appear at present until 
all was explained. 

Lord Roslin arrived in hot haste, but the dig- 
nity and respectability of the family in which his 

sister had found a refuge from the importunities 

of the baron, precluded any refusal to become 

connected with them. He staid to see his sister 

united formally to the Honorable Hector Leigh, 

and returned to comfort the crest fallen baron, 

who eventually solaced his wounded pride by 

obtaining the hand of a rich widowed baroness, 

much nearer his own age than Tue Lity or 

Rosiix. 





DEATH CAUSED BY VANITY. 


A French paper relates the case of a young 
lady in Lyons, who was engaged to be married, 
and was predisposed to corpulency. Some of 
her young friends ridiculed her stout figure, ete. 
Her health subsequently declined, and she died 
rather suddenly. As there was no apparent 
cause for such a quick death, the account states, 
“ With grief, the parents resigned themselves to 
have a post mortem examination. They then 
found what they had never before suspected— 
she was burned up by the acid, which she had 
taken unknown to them, to stop the sudden 
rte fatness, which reduced to despair. 
bh 





moonlight that lay silvering with dazzling 


THE SCHOOL-MASTER’S PROMISE. 


A correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph 
tells the following anécdote of his old school- 
master, “ Old Haskins :” 

“ Boys,” said he, smilingly, one day. 

What's up, thought we, and were all attention. 
Tt was like a sun-peep through a heavy storm- 
cloud, when Old askins smiled, and the phe- 





was ' 

“ Boys,” said he, “I am about to in with 
you for good behaviour. (A change of tactics, 
verily.) I desire that you will conduct your- 
selves with decorum for one week, and I will 
promise to show you a curiosity—what no man 
ever saw, and, having shown it to you, what no 
man will ever see again.” 

“Yes, sir!” @ ” “T.yi, sir!” and 
various other expressions of acquiescence came 
from every other quarter of the room; and, as a 
preface to the new state of things, the school was 
dismissed at an early hour, leaving the boys to 
gaze into each other’s eyes in astonishment, as 
if to divine in each other's intuition the answer 
to the riddle which had stolen upon them as a 
pleasant dream. 

An anxious week followed—a week of curios- 
ity, bewilderment, hope, and pleasure in embryo. 
Out of school it was all the talk—‘ what no man 
ever saw, and what no man shall ever see 
again !”’ not even the author of the compromise. 

hat could it be ? . 

Another and another day, until at last the 
identically-named one dawned upon the glad- 
dened young hearts. 

Nine o’clock came; every urchin was at his 
post; books and slates all in readiness for the 
day’s battle with the demon of darkness and ig- 
norance ; every task fully committed to memory. 
Altogether a charming state of affairs. An ac- 
tive mind, not wedded too closely to orthodox 
ideas, would divine at once the great advantage 
of rewards and kindness, over oppression and 
cruelty. But our old tutor was invincible. Un- 
make him? Never! You could not alter his 
plans an iota. 

“ Tinkle, tinkle !” sounded the little bell—that 
bell had a voice as well as a tongue. Boys all 
—" eyes, ears, mouths agape ! momentous 
epoc 

Old Haskins raised the lid of his desk, and 
drew the wonderful thing forth—adjusted his 

i ej p 1 ddle his nasal 
projection, and p ded to the solemn cere- 
mony. 

“ Attention, school !’”’ roared the tutor. 

A single order was all that was necessary— 
you might have heard a pin drop. 

“The hour has at length arrived; behold in 
my upraised fingers a single almond. (‘Terrible 
suspense.) In this almond is a kernel. (Cere- 
moniously breaks the shell, and exposes the tiny 
thing to view.) This, no man ever saw!” Then 
opening his capacious jaws, exposing an internal 
array of decaying ivory and raw flesh, that re- 
minded us of the mouth of a Bengal tiger, he 
thrust in the mysterious kernel, crushed and 
swallowed it! 

“ Boys!” exclaimed he, with great emphasis, 
“boys, you will never—I will never—no man 
will ever see that kernel again! ‘To your les- 
sons, you rascals, every dog of you!” 

















PARSIMONY AND ECONOMY. 


Burke thus felicitously distinguishes these op- 
posite lines of conduct, which in domestic affairs 
are too often confounded: “ Mere parsimony is 
not economy. Expense, and great expense, 
may be an essential part in true economy. 
Economy is a distributive virtue, and consists 
not in saving, but in selection. Parsimony re- 
quires no providence, no sagacity, no powers of 
combination, no parison, no judg Mere 
instinct, and that not an instinct of the noblest 
kind, may produce this false economy in 
perfection.” 








Our Gurious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Singular Presentiment of Death. 

Among the effects of the late Henry B. Lane, the young 
man who was recently burned to death by the explosion 
of a can of camphene in the St. Louis Democrat office, 
was found a diary, in which the following entry had re- 
cently been made. It is certainly a most remarkable 
instance of presentiment of death : 


“ To whom it may Concern.—Having been impressed 
with forebodings of the most painful nature within the 
last four or five weeks, and fearing that I am about to 
meet with some sad misfortune or other, I tanxe this 
method to make known my wishes, should anything 
happen which may cause my death. It is my request 
that some one will inform my relations, by writing tw Mr. 
John Buckworth, No. 167 Spring Street, New York, at 
the earliest possible moment, and also please to write to 
my mother, Mrs. ni . L. Neal, London Mills, Lou- 
don, N. H., and thereby render a favor to one who died 
in a strange land. HENRY B. LANE.” 








Maternal “ Affection”’ of the Tiger. 

Contrary to the habits of most animals, which take the 
utmost care of their young, and in their defence will ex- 
pose themselves to the direst peril, the mother tiger is in 
the habit of making her young family her pioneers, and, 
when she suspects anything wrong, of sending them for- 
ward to clear the way. Knowing this curious propensity, 
the experienced hunter will not fire upon a cub that 
shows itself, for the mother will, in most cases, be wait- 
ing to see the result of her child’s venture. Therefore, 
they permit the cub of cubs to pass with impunity, and 
reserve their ariwmunition for the benefit of the mother 
as she follows her offspring. 


Curious Instrument. 

Dr. Scott Alison has introduced a new instrument for 
the detection of diseases in the chest, which he calls the 
“chest goniometer,” or angle measure, by which he is 
enabled to detect the slightest deviation from symmetry, 
and thus to discover depression at a very early stage of 
consumption, and to mark the progress of the disease, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. The instrument %& of 
ivory, and very lightand portable. Its use in the way 
intended is said to give very satisfactory evidence of its 
usefulness and value, and it is being extensively intro- 
duced. 





Description of a Minstrel. 

In its ‘* People we Meet,” the New York Leader de- 
seribes a ‘‘ minstrel” as “nearly, if not quite six feet 
high, and straight as a banjo string,” and with “a mel- 
ancholy face, long and gloomy as one of the historian 
Macaulay’s sentences, out of which gleams a brace of 
deep set brown eves, long aquiline nose, long chin and 
jong neck, long brown hair, long body, long legs, and 
long a resident of New York,—these are the attributes of 
outward personal appearance presented by Ned Christy."’ 





Remarkable Suicide. 

A desperate case of suicide is recorded in the St. Louis 
papers. A Frenchman, named Jean Benoit Donnadicu, 
cut his throat, but being disapp din not ding 
in killing himself, he took a gun, placed the end of the 
barrel in the wound he had made in his throat, and pulled 
the trigger. He had method enough in his madness to 
point the gun upward, so that the bullet penetrated his 
brain instantly, and so ended his misery. 





Noteworthy Example. 

When railways were in their infancy, it was supposed 
that they would iojure the estates through which or near 
which they ran, and Mr. Labouchere's father received 
the compensation of £3),000 for an imaginary detriment 
to his property of this sort. After his death, his son, 
Sinding there was no injury to the estate from the vicinity 





i young girl died the victim of ridiculous 
vanity.” 


of the railway, but the contrary, refunded the £30,000. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SIGNIFICATIONS OF NAMES. 


———— 
BY LENA LYLE. 
——————oo 


§.—Solomon, peaceable and wise, 
Swithin, high, anear the skies; 
Stephen, a garland or # crown, 
Selwyn, gloomy, e’er cast down ; 
Samson is a little son, 

Saul, desired by many & one; 
Sebastian, reverenced must be, 
Simon obeys, though wild and free 

T.—Theobald, a tyrant heart, 

Truman is the child of art; 

Theodore, by God is given, 

Toby, praise the Lord of heaven ; 

Thomas, a twin, a darling child, 

Theophilus, pure, undefiled ; 

Tracy is a warrior known, 

Timothy, a heart of stone. 
V.—Valentine, powerful am I, 

Vincent, I conquer or I die; 

Vivian, living, life is sweet, 

Vasa, my high ambition is—to eat! 
W.—Walter, a master of the wood, 

Walwin, 8 conqueror, mild and good ; 

William is, many I defend, 

Wallace, befofe no man will bend; 

Willis, refined, the purest gem, 

Weston, I crave a diadem. 
X.—Xavier is a heart of gold, 

Where sunbeams linger and grow old. 

7%.—Zaccheus, innocent and mild, 
Zacchary, Lord, I am thy child; 
Zebedee, possession shows, 
Zedekiah, God's justice knows. 
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THE SMUGGLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY JAMES W. WESTON. 


“What a lovely being!” exclaimed Harry 
Raymond—a young lieutenant in the royal navy 
—as arm-in-arm with his gallant friend, Lord 
Edward Ecclestone, he paused near a group in 
one of Lady Gladstone’s superb drawing-rooms, 
on the evening of a grand fete given by her 
ladyship. 

“Lovely, indeed,” was his companion’s brief 
rejoinder. 

“Who is she, Ecclestone? Where did she 
come from, and how long has she been in Lon- 
don?” demanded Raymond, without removing 
his regard from its object. 

“ Your first I cannot answer, Harry, further 
than to say she is the protege of the dowager 
Lady Salisbury, whose countenance, you know, 
is a sufficient passport to the highest circles in 
London. She is a native of Essex, I believe, 
and has been an inmate of Salisbury house since 
the commencement of the season. But come, 
we are observed, and as I never fail to pay my 
respects to the fair Amelia, I will be most happy 
to introduce you, though I warn you to guard 
well your heart, if you desire to retain your 
freedom.” 

The last clause of the sentence was uttered in 
a low whisper, as they elbowed their way through 
the crowd, and the next instant Lord Frederick, 
pressing to his lips the fingers extended to wel- 
come him, said : 

“Will Miss Meacham allow me to present to 
her notice and regard my earliest friend, Lieu- 
tenant Raymond, of her majesty’s navy ?” 

“ Thank you, my lord, I am highly pleased to 
meet Mr. Raymond, whose name has long been 
a household word in Essex.” And the maiden 
smiled a cordial welcome to the young officer, 
and accepting his proffered arm, excused herself 
to her numerous admirers by a gentle inclination 
of the head, as he led her off for a promenade of 
the saloons. 

“ And is my name so well known in Essex, 
then, Miss Meacham ?” demanded the young 
man, slightly embarrassed by the penetrating 
glance of the maiden, and unable to think of 
any other subject for conversation at the 
moment. 

“ What need has Lieutenant Raymond to ask 
such question ?” 

“A desire to hear from fair lips what fame 
says of the redoubtable chief of a revenue squad- 
ron, alone prompted the query.” And the 
young man’s lip curled scornfully, his cheek 
crimsoning at the thought of the aimless career 
he was condemned to pursue. 

“You ask in vain, then. Perhaps your curi- 
osity might be gratified if you addressed the 
smugglers of the coast, who have such good 
cause to remember you.” 

“T trust Miss Meacham knows but little of the 
contraband.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” The maiden’s laugh was a 
merry one, and long sustained, ere she rejoined, 
“Perhaps I am a smuggler in disguise, who 
knows? Iam from Essex, you know, and its 
natives are fertile in expedients.” 

“Twould you were.” 

“« Why ~ 

“T should be tempted to an exercise of my 
office, and make you a prisoner.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” And the maiden’s merry, 
musical laugh sounded sweetly in his ear a sec- 
ond time, when she resumed, “I fear the capture 
would fail to prove remunerative. But a truce 
to jesting. When did you leave Essex, and 
when do you return ?” 

“Ten days since. When I shall return is un- 
certain ; never, I trust. I hope I may obtain a 
more honorable appointment than that of guarda 
costa henceforth.” And pausing on the open 
terrace, to which their promenade had extended, 
Harry Raymond led his fair companion to a seat, 
and seating himself by her side, changed the 
conversation. 

An hour later, having resigned her to a part- 
ner who had previously engaged her for the set 
then forming, he was gliding towards a window 
recess, when Lord Ecclestone laid his hand on 
his shoulder, saying : 

“ Ah, Raymond, my boy, how like you the 
belle of London ?” 

“She is charming, Fred. But a word with 
you?” And locking his arm in that of the 
young noble, Harry led him into the recess, and 
thence out on the terrace which it overlooked, 
when deeming himself safe from intrusion, he 
resumed, “ Who is she, Fred?” 

“T have already given you all the information 


I possess. But why do you ask, Harry* Not 
ready to surrender so soon, I hope ?” 

“No, but I have met her before, though for 
my life I cannot tell where, or when.” 

“In Essex, perhaps ?”’ suggested Ecclestone. 
“No, I have but few acquaintances there, and 
those of a class infinitely inferior to her, in sta- 
tion or accomplishments. Her voice has a 
familiar ring with it, however, nor can I divest 
myself of the idea that we have met before.” 

“ Well, I cannot aid you to solve the mystery, 
Harry. But now that we are alone, and I have 
no desire to rejoin the happy throng within, why 
not entertain me with a brief detail of your 
doings on the coast, particularly of the progress 
of that love affair you wrote me of some months 
since ?” 

“ Nonsense, Fred, this is neither time nor place 
for such details.” 

“ But it is, though—‘ no time like the present’ 
—beware, Hal, if you refuse, I shall withhold my 
influence, and suffer your application to the First 
Lord to rest merely on your own merits. I know 
you have no wish to revisit Essex, which argues 
an unfavorable result from your wooing, since, 
while it was in progress, you never cavilled at the 
decree which placed your services at the disposal 
of the revenue.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Fred. I am indeed 
void of all desire to revisit the Essex coast; but 
not because of any unfavorable result from my 
wooing, as you term it. Fate denied me an 
opportunity to effect a conquest.” 

“ How Lad 

“By the mysterious removal of the rustic 
beauty from the vicinity soon after I wrote con- 
cerning her, since when, I have sought her in 
vain in her usual haunts— There, I have it, ’tis 
her voice Miss Meacham’s so much resembles. 
By my honor, Fred, I am half tempted to believe 
them one and the same.” 

“Pshaw, you are dreaming, Hal! Your rus- 
tic inamorata the protege of a $ 





sion of his pre-attachment to a peasant girl, and 
subsequent attachment to herself, closing with a 
pressing demand for an answer, which might 
transform his suspense into joyous certainty. 

He had imbibed hope from the maiden’s man- 
ner, hope which rendered him most sanguine of 
the result. But that hope was annihilated when 
the lady, removing her handkerchief, disclosed a 
countenance slightly triumphant in expression, 
and withdrawing her hand, which had lain un- 
reservedly in his grasp, said, calmly: 

“T have heard you, Mr. Raymond, and must 
in justice to you, as well as myself, inform you 
that I cannot accept the divided heart you offer. 
*Twould be no fair equivalent for the love you 
demand, and which woman can bestow. No, 
sir, you must seek the simple rustic, whom you 
frankly confess to have enslaved you first. Con- 
fess to her frankly, as to me, the passion she 
inspired, with your subsequent faithlessness, and 
present repulse. Yes, seek and tell her all. 
Let your heart return to its allegiance, and take 
& woman’s word for it, she is no true woman if 
she refuse to grant your suit.” 

“Then you refuse to share my fortune, 
Amelia?” 

“ At present, yes. I will have no divided 
heart.” 

“ And counsel me to sue humbly for the love 
of a peasant girl ?” 

“Of course. You confess a prior passion for 
her, yet seem to forget that love knows neither 
rank norstation. Outuponyou! I deemed you 
a true man—” 

“Nay, spare me your reproaches, Miss 
Meacham. I will prove myself at last worthy of 
your regard by obeying your dictates.” 

“Doso, Henry,” said the eccentric maiden, 
extending her hand, which he clasped, while she 
added, “If she refuse to hear you, return to me, 
and—” 

“ What, Amelia ?” 








Impossible.” 

“ True, yet in feature as in voice, there exists 
a strange resemblance. How do you account 
for it?” : 

“ But a freak of nature, Hal.” 

“ Yet both are natives of Essex.” 

“A fact which goes to prove just nothing. 
But was this rustic beauty so very charming, 
Raymond ?” 

“ Asan angel, Fred. Had she not di d 


: hing you cannot know, sir, at least 
not now. But go, good speed to Essex, and if 
that fair rustic prove as forgiving as her sex in 
general, then give her my regards, and tell her 
she may count Amelia Meacham among the 
number of her friends. Au revoir.” 

“No, stay! One word, Miss Meacham!” 
But she was gone, when, glancing at her retreat- 
ing figure as she tripped lightly up the broad 
stairs, he added, “Incomprehensible girl, was 





so mysteriously, I frankly confess I might have 
proved weak enough to have wooed her for a 
wife.” 

“A wife, Hal? Ha, ha, ha! Pardon me; 
but I must laugh at the idea of a Raymond even 
dreaming of a mesalliance.” 

“Yet I fear I should have consummated a 
most decided one, had she remained, and proved 
willing to cast her lot with mine. However, 
fate seems to have otherwise ordered it, and I 
bow to its decree, thankful for my preservation.” 

“ What was her name?” 

“ T never learned it.” 

“Her station and parentage ?” 

“ Humble, I presume, though I am unable to 
speak with any degree of certainty. Our ac- 
quaintance began, as I have already informed 
you, when I rescued her from a watery grave, at 
the base of Denham Cliff, on which occasion she 
refused me any information regarding either, 
and steadily persisted in her refusal ever after.” 

“Well, I can only say you were to be pitied, 
Hal,” rejoined his companion, with a tinge of 
irony in his tone, which he dropped, as he con- 
tinued: “But Ishall think the fault was all 
your own, if you fail to secure the affections of 
Miss Meacham, who has honored you with a 
kinder reception than she has ever condescended 
to bestow upon any heretofore, however high 
their rank.” 

“ Humph, I supposed you were smitten in that 
quarter.” 

“Not I; though had I been fancy free when 
she burst upon our circle, I would not now an- 
swer so readily for my joy on beholding you the 
possessor of the prize.” 

“Then you wish me all success ?” 

“Ido, from my soul, Harry. Of her pros- 
pects pecuniarily I am ignorant; but were I 
about to enter the lists as a suitor for her favor, 
I should not pause to inquire, since I hold the 
love of such as she to be a treasure, richer than 
rubies, and far above the value of gold and 
titles.” 

“Your hand, Fred. I feared you asa rival, 
in which case I should have left you a clear field. 
But now assured of your good wishes, I shall 
endeavor to win her.” 

“ And will succeed, or I do not understand 
human nature. But the music has ceased, and 
we must hasten to secure our partners for the 
next set.” And the young noble led the way 
from the terrace, followed by his friend. 





“Ts it true that you return to Essex to-mor- 
row, Harry, I mean Lieutenant Raymond ?” de- 
manded Amelia Meacham, as she entered the 
parlor in which he was waiting to take leave of 
her. 

“T regret to say it is, Miss Meacham,” re- 
joined our hero, leading her to a seat, which she 
assumed, demanding : 

“ Why, hath old Essex no charms for you, or 
are you tired of playing the spy on the bold con- 
trabandists who harbor on its coast ?”’ 

“ The latter, certainly. ’Tis a duty which I 
never performed willingly, and which I only un- 
dertake again as the surest method of gaining 
the object of my ambition.” 

“ And that is—” 

“‘ An appointment on foreign service, in which 
I will soon obtain promotion and a name.” 

“Do you live for that alone ?” 

“By no means—my life has a higher ohject— 
would that I might explain, Amelia.” 

The lady started, and meeting his carnest 
gaze, blushed deeply, and averted her face, while 
he continued : 

“Do not be offended if I speak frankly, Miss 
‘Meacham, for I cannot let pass the opportunity 
to unburthen my mind to you, and learn my fate 
from your own lips. Have I your permission ?” 

The maiden responded by an affirmative nod, 








ever rejection couched in such terms, or accom- 
panied by such strange counsel? She tacitly ad- 
mits her love, yet turns me over to another. 
Were it not for her earnest manner, I should 
deem her @ coquette of the first water. Hum, 
strange! She must have some object in view !” 
And thus musing, the young man followed the 
lackey, whose office it was to attend visitors to 
the door. 





“So she refused you, Harry? Well, I must 
own myself at fault for once. But do you intend 
to seek this fair rustic, as she advised, or have 
you already sought her ?”’ demanded Ecclestone, 
seated in his friend’s private cabin on board the 
cutter Firefly, one evening about two months 


= 

“T have already sought her.” 

“ And found her ?” 

“ And found her.” 

“ Well, out with it; you know I’m impatient 
to hear the result of this ill-advised scheme.” 

“T will be frank with you, Fred. I have 
sought, found, and wooed her; but as yet, in 
vain, though more firmly in the toils than ever.” 

“Tf she should consent, you would wed 
her?” 

“I would.” 

“Do not my ears deceive me? Can it be 
Harry Raymond whom I hear avowing an inten- 
tion to form a mesalliance ¢” 

“ It is.” 

“Why, Harry, you have taken leave of your 
senses. Miss Meacham undoubtedly loves you, 
her rejection to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Why, her very conduct proves it. Are you 
aware that she has withdrawn from society, since 
you left London? Indeed, I believe she has not 
been seen since your departure.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Such is the fact. Lady Salisbury maintains 
the strictest silence regarding her movements, 
and all our set are on the rack to discover the 
concealment of its star.” 

“ She is inexplicable.” 

“So much so thatI am puzzled. But if I 
were you, I should abandon this rustic, and en- 
deavor to discover her retreat, when—” 

“A boat alongside, sir, with a message from 
the captain of the station,” said the midshipman 
in charge of the deck, entering the cabin at this 
instant. 

“Very well, Wilmot, I will attend him on 
deck,” said Raymond, adding, “Come, Eccles- 
tone, this bodes a chase; will you join our con- 
ference?’ And assuming his hat, he followed 
the midshipman, attended by his noble guest. 

“The Witch is to run a cargo under the 
Briar Head, you say? Do you know ought of 
thesource from which Captain Myers obtained 
his information?” demanded Raymond, of the 
messenger, asergeant of coast guards. 

“No, sir; he only mentioned the fact of re- 


| ceiving information to that effect, and desired 


me to request you to make an offing and run 
down, so that you might intercept them, should 
they escape the boats of the station.” 

“Twill do so. Bo’sen, pipe all hands up 
anchor,” and turning away, the lieutenant mut- 
tered, half aside, “1 hope she may escape him. 
I’m sure I shall not wear out much canvass in 
chase—” 

“ Excuse me, sir, I had almost forgotten Cap- 
tain Myers gave me this for you.” And the 
coast guard pausing on the rail, extended a letter, 
which Raymond took, and breaking the seal, 
hastened to peruse. But he had read scarce a 
dozen lines, when he uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and grasping Lord Ecclestone’s arm, 
hurried him into the cabin, exclaiming : 

“There, read that, and tell me what more 
Miss Meacham is capable of. Why, she’s play- 
ing the spy upon the smuggling fraternity. But 
read.” And he passed the letter to his friend, 


when he resumed, entering into a frank contes- | who, accepting it, read as follows : 








“To Lieutenant d, R. N.: Sxix,—If 
you desire to gain reliable information regarding 
the mysterious deity whom you worship, I charge 
you to lose no time in seeking the Briar Head, 
where the mystery may be solved, though, per- 
haps, not precisely to your satisfaction. The 
Witch runs a cargo there to-night, weather and 
the revenue permitting, and rumor whispers 
that the gallant vessel is commanded by a no 
less personage than _— mysterious deity. 
On no account permit vessel to escape with- 
out testing the veracity of the many-tongued 
monster, and as you succeed in her capture, 80 
will you be rewarded by 

“Amwetia Meacnam.” 


“Was there ever such a hoyden? What 
next, I wonder, and how can she have gained 
this information ?”” were the hurried demands 
which escaped the lips of Ecclestone, on reading 
the above, when lapsing into silence, he ined 


and subsequently engaged in the contraband 
trade, in which he soon attained the command of 
a fleet vessel, in which he laid the foundation of 
a princely fortune. 

Marrying a fair young creature, he made her 
his constant companion, on sea, as on shore, 
until death deprived him of her society, when his 
affection centred upon the infant Amelia, their 
only child. From that hour she was seldom ab- 
sent from his side, until she attained her tenth 
year, when he sought an audience of his sister, 
who welcomed him with the tenderest affection, 
and assumed the charge of his child. 

But she had become so necessary to his exist- 
ence that the sea was indeed a liquid desert with- 
out her society, and after one voyage he retired 
for a time, intending to embark as soon as she 





buried in deep thought for a minute, at the end 
of which he started, exclaiming, “I have an 
idea!’ But what that idea was, he was pre- 
vented from explaining, by the entrance of Mr. 
Wilmot, who reported the anchor short stay, and 
the canvass loose. 

“Cant her head seaward, with the jib, and 
trip your anchor,” was the hurried response of 
his superior, who hurried to his station to super- 
intend the management of the swift cutter, which 
was soon bowing gracefully to the freshening 
breeze, and standing boldly seaward. 

An hour later, night had closed in; but she 
had gained an offing from which the lights along 
the coast for miles were visible, when hauling 
her head toward the southward, Lieutenant Ray- 
mond issued directions for her management, and 
the maintenance of a strict lookout for suspi- 
cious signals on the coast, and seaward, and 
seeking the cabin, entered into conference with 
his friend. 

But they were soon interrupted by the an- 
nouncement of signals on Briar Head, and also 
shoreward, under Dunham Cliff, for which Ray- 
mond directed his subordinate to steer, and wjth 
Lord Ecclestone, sought the quarter-deck to 
superintend the chase. 

Two hours elapsed, during which the cutter 
sped shoreward, at a round rate, and at the close 
of that period was hauling in with the land, when 
the lookout started all hands by suddenly 
shouting : 

“ Hard-a-starboard! Sail, ho! Close aboard 
the cutter!” And the next instant the stranger 
hailed, when Ecclestone started, exclaiming : 

“ Ha, did you hear that? ’Tis her voice, as I 
live, Raymond! Your rustic and Miss Meacham 
are one and the same, and a smuggler to 
boot !”” 

“ Boarders on the starboard bow! Schooner 
a-h-o-y! Heave to, or I’ll sink you! Ease your 
helm down, quarter-master. Lay us aboard on 
the quarter, do you hear ?” 

Orders were scarce intelligible amid the pre- 
vailing confusion; but high above the din rose a 
silvery laugh, succeeded by the words: 

“Catch me if you can, sir lieutenant. Miss 
Meacham’s compliments to Lieutenant Raymond, 
with the assurance that only he who can catch 
the Witch will win the prize.” 

“Confusion! What are you about, quarter- 
master?” shouted Raymond, as the last word of 
ths stranger’s hail fell upon his ear, and he be- 
held the cutter fall short of the prize, shooting 
across her wake. “ Luff! Luff, all you can!” 
And bounding from the cutter’s bow rail he 
barely caught the stranger’s topping-lift, when 
steadying himself a moment, he made a dash for 
her taffrail, and a moment later stood face-to-face 
with the smuggler chief, who had witnessed his 
intrepid leap, and now received him with a sil- 
very laugh, demanding : 

“Do you come alone to capture us, Harry ?” 

“ Mabel, what masquerade is this, and what 
know you of Miss Meacham? Where is she? 
I heard her voice.” 

“ Masquerade, indeed! Was it Miss Meacham 
sent you hither? I supposed as much, having 
heard her say that she would never wed until a 
man was found equal to the capture of the Witch. 
Perhaps you seek to win her favor by the deed. 
‘Outupon you! I deemed you a true man—’” 

“Enough, enchantress—I know you now— 
haul down your colors, and surrender—” 

“My vessel? Never! Search, and you will 
find but little to warrant a seizure.” 

“With your permission, I'll examine your 
papers.” And Raymond glanced toward the 
cabin, to which the seeming smuggler led the 
way, when Raymond, exultant, clasped her in 
his arms, and ere she could release herself, 
planted a brace of rapturous kisses on her lips. 

“ For shame, Harry !” 

“Not a bit of it, my fair double dealer. Con- 
found your papers! I want an answer, in what 
character do you choose to surrender yourself, 
my lawful prize?” 

“Hear him! If I desired to carry you to 
France, my prisoner, how could you avoid it, Mr. 
Impudence ?” 

“Do so; I shall not cavil at the measure, 
though the revenue might not relish the joke 
which deprived them—” 

“Of the services of such an efficient officer, 
you would say.” 

“Justso. You might find them inclined to 
regard the matter in a more serious light, and 
therefore had better surrender.” 

“ And will you take and hold me fast, after 
such a hoyden life as I have led, and the many 
fruitless dances I have led you over St. Dun- 
stan’s Bay ?” 

“Willl? Try me.” 

“You hear him, aunt? I will try you, Har- 
ry, and in presence of my good aunt, here, I 
surrender to your care and keeping the happi- 
ness of Milly Meacham, the smuggler of 
Essex.” 

Harry Raymond was oblivious of her last 
words, however. He was gazing in blank 
amazement at the dowager Lady Salisbury, who 
confronted him, enjoying his evident surprise; 
nor did he find words to express his emotions, 
until a slight collision announced that the vessels 
had closed, when the party was increased by the 
presence of Lord Ecclestone, whose advent was 
the signal for partial explanations, from which it 
appeared that Lady Salisbury’s youngest brother 
had become an outcast from home in early life, 


had pleted her ed Ere that era ar- 
rived, however, he had joined his wife in the un- 
known land, leaving his beloved child to the sole 
care of her titled aunt, who, surrounding her 
with trusty servants, permitted her to follow the 
bent of her own inclination, which led her to 
reside near the haunt of her father’s former 
band, who rightly termed her their chief, as the 
vessels in which they pursued their trade were 
her property. Accompanied by an old domestic, 
she frequently made a trip to France, and return- 
ing, run her cargoes as safely as the most expert 
smuggler on the coast, returning after each voy- 
age to the task of preparation for a more exalted 
sphere. 

’Twas while pursuing her studies in this secla- 
sion, she had formed the acquaintance of Lieu- 
tenant Raymond, and urged by a keen sense of 
the danger which might result from a betrayal of 
her residence, and connection with the smugglers, 
maintained her identity a profound secret. 

When sie met him a second time, she was 
ready to meet his recognition with a full explana- 
tion, but perceiving him fairly mystified by the 
splendor of her surroundings, she permitted him 
to remain ignorant, mischievously resolving to 
test his faith. 

With the course adopted to effect that purpose 
our readers are already acquainted, as also the 
manner in which she chose to betray her identity, 
so that little remains to be added in detail. 

But few months elapsed ere she stood at the 
altar to plight her troth to her enraptured lover, 
which she did in the p of a multitude of 
witnesses, not one of whom, save Lord Eccles- 
tone and his bride elect, with a few confidential 
servants, knew that the lovely being whose short 
and brilliant reign as queen of beauty was now 
closing, was the oft-toasted beauty of Dunstan 
Village, Amelia, Tus Smuceier’s Daventer. 








AFRAID OF WRINKLES. 


When Queen Elizabeth sat for her picture in 
her old age, she ordered the artist to paint her 
portrait without any shadows, for shadows she 
knew would reveal the marks of age in her 
queenly countenance ; and, with all her cou 
“good Queen Bess” had not strength of min 
sufficient to enable her to look her wrinkles in the 
face. She could defy the pope and the Spanish 
Armada, but she was afraid of her own infirmi- 
ties. She was not at all singular in her dread of 
shadows; and the most of us would prefer our 
portraits to be painted without those tell-tales of 
the dead years that have left our faces in mourn- 
ing for departed youth and comeliness. Sun- 
shine and dimples are better than shadows and 
wrinkles ; but since we cannot avert the black 
marks, it is better to face them boldly. The 
foolish Spaniard who put on magnifying glasses 
when he ate cherries, to make them appear 
larger, was but a type of the generality of man- 
kind, who are always adopting little expedi 
to deceive themselves. But it is no use. We 
cannot smooth our wrinkled fronts by any de- 
vices of art, nor fill the mouth with larger cher- 
ries by the use of magnifying glasses. Facts are 
still stubborn, and they must be taken in all their 
stubbornness. Let the Queen Elizabeths of the 
present day familiarize themselves with their 
wrinkles ; tor though they may not see them 

Reynolds. 





themselves, other peuple will.—. 





ANECDOTE OF COM. PREBLE. 


At a meeting of the Alumni of Dummer 
Academy in Newbury, some years ago, it was 
observed hy a member of the association, that an 
old oak desk, made agreeably to the liberal prac- 
tice of the time, some two or three inches thick, 
was split in the centre by a blow which presented 
the appearance of having been inflicted many 
years before. The Hon. Dudley A. Tyng as- 
— the aoeet that the blow was given in 

Pp » When a schoolb by P 
Moody, under the following pone nt 
roguish pupil had already exasperated the old 
geatleman to the utmost verge of endurance, 
when perpetrating some further roguish trick, 
the preceptor sprang toward him, with all the 
fury of & maniac glistening in his eyes, und seiz- 








| ing a large, old-fashioned shovel in his way, he 


raised it to strike the offender to the ground. As 
the fatai instrument d ded, the relenting old 
man diverted it by a violent effort trom its course, 
and saving the culprit, inflicted a blow which 
cleft even this stout oaken desk in two, and with 
@ countenance as full of admiration as it had 
been of rage, he exclaimed to the school, “ Did 
ye see, boys! He didn’t wink !—didn’t wink! 
He’ll make a general.” His prophecy was well- 
nigh fulfilled. ‘The roguish boy whose lite was 
saved by the caprice of a madman, was reserved 
for a distinguished destiny. He was afterward 
Commodore Preble.—Doston Transcript. 





————__+-e > - 
MADAME OMAR PACHA. 


Madame Omar Pacha, wife of the celebrated 
Turkish commander who won so many laurels 
in Silistria, recently arrived in this country. 
She is a native of Transylvania, and at fifteen 
had become celebrated in private circles. Omar 
Pacha was at that time military commander of 
Wallachia, and meeting the young lady ata 
soiree, was delighted, first with her music, and 
then with her manners and conversation—became 
devoted to her, and finally married her. After 
the war was over, the marshal, yielding to more 
ambitious views, and contorming to the custom 
of his country, married the daughter of Hafiz 
Pacha, and directed the young Transylvanian to 
enter his harem. ‘Chis, with a good deal of in- 
dignation and spirit, she refused to do, but at 
once sought and obtained a divurce.—N. Y. Sun. 


—— ie 
QUIET GOODNESS. 


Tho Rev. Dr. Lewis, of Brooklyn, in his dis- 
course before the Episcopal Convention in New 
York, lately, said: Every one can name the 
great statesmen or soldiers of his country, and 
eaci little child may point out the rich men of 
his village, while the man who has attained the 
fullest measure of Christian grace attains that 
position without noise or excitement, so that his 
next neighbor may not know of his piety. The 











true Christian is always unobtrusive.”—N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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James II. The 


tter, the last of the 
He died at an ad 
yearsa 


ta! 
Pace, was known as inal York 
vanced age in 1808, ree, been man: 


per annum IV. erected a tomb over the re 
maine of James Il, at St. Germain's, whieh, « fw 

a years -_ — — by ome = Queen Victoria 
attest. —The coc! ted apoleon as sovereicn 
po bengal Riba, was white ond amaranth decorate) 
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Seaeeant §.—The corps of Swiss @ formed by 
Louls XVI., was massacred at Versailles the Pari 
mob at the outbreak of the t Revolution. Another 
corps, by Loule XVIIL, in lo kept 
wp until the dethronement of Charles X., ta 1890, when 
it was 


banded. 

TL. Vow R., Chicago. We cannot give you our authority, 
but we have secon it stated recently that the Germans 
at Constai omy are going to erect a monument to 

‘on Humbola 





ta with whieh « 

museum, library and reading-room will be established 
for the benefit of the late philosopher's countrymen 
7 ie, at Constantinople. 

©. M., Loulsviile, Ky.—N: 1. wee laimed em- 
peror of the French in 1804. In May, in the following 
Fs wa he was crowned tng of Italy at Milan. 

“ Waw."—1t be the laws of Russian etiquette for 
& gentioman to drive his own carriage. 

Miss J. D., Claremont.—The coral formations in the Pa- 
etfic and Indian 


four 
in length. When we remember that these prodigious 
accumulations are the labor of what we might consider 
the most insignificant of inseets, it might teach us a 
lesson of industry and perseverance 

* Inquinen,” New Orleans.—The Bayeux wes 
the work of Matilda, queen of William wwe Cite 
and it represents the various events connected with the 


javasion and conquest of Kagiand by the Normana = It 
is kept under glass in the public his in Bayeux. , 
The whole is emb: with wousted of vestows col. 


ore ona ground of rather fine linen, whieh, through 
age, has assumed the tinge of brown holland. The col 
ore are dark and light biue, green, red, yellow and bull, 
and they have faded very Witte considering the age of 
the tapestry. The embroidery ls execu in Hines of 
worsted placed side by side, and bound down by eross- 
stitches. The first portion and the last five yards of 
the tapestry are somewhat injured and defaced. 


eS  — 
THE POLITICAL EDITOR, 

O for a pon of fire, and a sheet of asbestos, 01 
for parchment to write on—and ink of black 
hellebore and aquafortis! for these are the ma 
terials wherewith fitly to delineate the characte: 
of the political editor, The political editor 
seems to have none of the milk of haman kind 
ness in his breast, or if he has, it has been cur 
dled long ago by the thunderstorms of politic: 
He seems to have been suckled on gall, an’ 
weaned on wormwood. He deals in the brutu: 
Sulmen by wholesale and retail. His favorit: 
reading is Dean Swift. His model is Thersite- 
the railer of the Grecian camp, and he has 
great adoration for Slurk and Potts of the “ In 
dependent” and the “ Eatanswill Gazette.” 
His sanctum is papered with scraps cut from th~ 
newspapers, lists of Congressional rep 
tives, election statistics and handbills of politic: 
meetings. He boasts that his journal is entir: 
original, and mostly filled by his own pen. HB 
orders to the type-foundry are generally for ca): 
itals and italics, These are the standard chara: 
ters of his columns. On the eve of an electio 
he is great. He hangs out an American fla; 
buys a junk bottle of ink, a ream of paper an 
a gross of steel pens, and goes to work. “ T! 
Country is in Danger!” “ Our Free Institutio: 
on the Brink of Ruin!” “ The Enemy is Thu: 
dering at our Gates!” ‘The free and indepx 
dent voters of his town are summoned to 

“Come as the waves come when navies are stranded. 


He has detected “ Frightfal Conspiracies,” “A 
tempts to Muzzle the Independent Press,” anv 
“ High-handed Schemes of Robbery and Co: 
ruption.” 

His party is defeated, a political adversary \. 
elected hog-recve, and we are assured that th. 
country is irretrievably ruined, Yet the count: 
continues to flourish as well as ever, and thouy 
the political editor has sworn to die like Cato « 
Utica, rather than survive the destruction of the 
beloved country’s prospects, he still continues + 
eat his dinner, and consume the fire-wood, cor 
and potatoes, in which his subscriptions are pay 
able, just as if he was neither a patriot nor .. 
hero. If a mischievous school-boy discharges 
popgun at him in the street, the event is magn 
fied into a “ Fiendish Attempt to Assassinate t). 
Editor,” and the circumstance furnishes mat 
rial for a dozen leaders. If there is a rival an: 
antagonist editor in the village, then “ bewar 
the bear!” What cords of epithets are levelle 
at his head! “ Tho long-cared animal who bray 
at us through the columns of the Signal Gun, 
or, “the servile hound that licks the hand « 
power, and snarls at nature's nobleman w! 
scorns to ape his sycophantic tricks,” these a: 
the very mildest remarks that flow from his pe 
The polisical editor, under these circumstance 
is generally his own eulogist to atone for t 
abuse of his antagonist. He is, by turns, “: 
eagle towering in his pride of place,” and 
“ lion standing at bay,” while the antitheses 
“owl” and “cur” are generally suggested | 
the attitude of his enemy. If he meet with . 
travelled friend returned from abroad, the politic 
editor is anxious to know what effect his lead 
on “European despotiom” have prodaced 
Vienna and St. Petersburgh. But if he is 
great man abroad, he is @ yet greater man 
home. His wife and children stand in perf: 
awe of him. If he is surly and silent, be 
thinking ; if he is scribbling his name on bits 
paper, he is composing something that will etr: 
terror into the heart of domestic treason, or she 
the thrones of Europe to their base. He me 
the grim messenger Death tranquilly, for he | 
holds in perspective = neat obituary pots 
mourning rules at the top and bottom of : 
editorial columns, and « famous funeral o 
ducted with a total disregard of expense, » 
maadiin tears shed by sentimental should 
hitters over pots of “purl” im « barroo 
literally “ purly drops.” 

-_—~— —- + seono- 

Snow —Half an inch of snow fell at Chates 

gusy, N. Y., on the 15th of last month. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Srupent.—The only members of the exiled Stuart family 
who found their last resting-place within the Cathedral 
of St. Peter's, Rome, were lineal descendants of King 
James II. The tombs bear respectively inscriptions to 
the memory of James III., Charies III. and Henry IX., 
each as kings of England The latter, the last of the 
race, was known as Cardinal York. He died at an ad- 
vanced age in 1808, having been many years a ioner 

lowed him £4000 


it. Germain’s. which, a few 

years since, was repaired by order of Queen Victoria. 

Axtist.—The cockade adopted by Napoleon as sovereign 
iy hea of Elba, was white and amaranth decorated 


Szraeant 8.—The corps of Swiss Gua: formed by 
Louis XVI., was massacred at Versailles by the Paris 
mob at the outbreak of the t Revolution. Another 
corps, organized by Louis XVIII., in 1815, was kept 
up until the dethronement of Charles X., in 1830, when 
it was disbanded. 

Il. Von R., Chicago.—We cannot give you our authority, 
but we have seen it stated recently that the Germans 
at Constantinople are going to erect a monument to 
Alexander Von Humboldt, in connexion with which a 
museum, library an ding blished 

for the benefit of the late philosopher’s countrymen 

li at Constantinople. 

C. M., Louisviile, Erg gg I. was proclaimed em- 

peror of the French in 1804. In May, in the following 

— he was crowned king of Italy at Milan. 

“ Warr.” —It is against the laws of Russian etiquette for 
® gentleman to drive his own carriage. 

Miss J. D., Claremont.—The coral formations in the Pa- 
cific and Indian Oceans are of enormous extent—one of 

these comprises a linear space of four thousand miles 
in length. When we remember that these prodigious 
accumulations are the labor of what we might consider 
the most insignificant of insects, it might teach us a 
lesson of industry and perseverance. 
Inquirer,” New Orleans.—The Bayeux Tapestry was 
the work of Matilda, queen of William the Conqueror, 
and it represents the various events connected with the 
invasion and conquest of England by the Normans. It 
is kept under glass in the public library in Bayeux. 
The whole is embroidered with worsted of various col- 
ors ona ground of rather fine linen, which, through 
age, has assumed the tinge of brown holland. The col- 
ors are dark and light biue, green, red, yellow and buff, 
and they have faded very little considering the age of 
the tapestry. The embroidery is executed in lines of 
worsted placed side by side, and bound down by cross- 
stitches. The first portion and the last five yards of 
the tapestry are somewhat injured and defaced. 


mains of James I1., at S 
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THE POLITICAL EDITOR. 

O for a pen of fire, and a sheet of asbestos, or 
for parchment to write on—and ink of black 
hellebore and aquafortis ! for these are the ma- 
terials wherewith fitly to delineate the character 
of the political editor. The political editor 
seems to have none of the milk of human kind- 
ness in his breast, or if he has, it has been cur- 
dled long ago by the thunder-storms of politics. 
He seems to have been suckled on gall, and 
weaned on wormwood. He deals in the brutum 
Sulmen by wholesale and retail. His favorite 
reading is Dean Swift. His model is Thersites, 
the railer of the Grecian camp, and he has a 
great adoration for Slurk and Potts of the “In- 
dependent” and the “ Eatanswill Gazette.” 
His sanctum is papered with scraps cut from the 


THE SMOKER’S CANCER. 
Do our young friends, who use tobacco so 
freely, know that they run a fearful risk of in- 
curring this terrible disease? The smoking 
mania, which now prevails to so remarkable an 
extent, is developing numerous cases of cancer, 
which puzzles the best medical skill of our hos- 
pitals. Several fearful cases, which have proved 
fatal, have occurred in New York, and some are 
now under treatment in Boston. In Paris, the 
press teems with the subject, and descriptions of 
the most revolting details. Cancer in the mouth 
M. Bouisson declares to have grown so frequent 
from the use of tobacco, that it now forms one of 
the most dreadful diseases in the hospitals; and 
at Montpelier, where M. Bouisson resides, the 
peration of its forms the principal 
practice of the surgeons there. In three years 
this gentleman himself has performed sixty eight 
operations for cancer of the lips, caused by 
tobacco! Youth, middle age, and especially the 
poor, all are the victims, and several cases of 
women are also mentioned. M. Bouisson is 
especially eloquent upon the horrors of the dis- 
ease, and advises the physicians everywhere to 
make a regular crusade against this poisonous 
agent, more destructive than many of the more 
decried vices of the day. It is a bad and ex- 
pensive habit, and we pray our young friends, 
especially, to avoid it. he money expended 
for cigars by many of our young men, if placed 
at interest, would make for them small fortunes 
in their old age; but above all, health, and even 
life itself, would be preserved by abstinence from 
this indalgence. 








HON. JOHN Y. MASON. 

The recent death of Hon. Mr. Mason, our 
minister to France, has called forth numerous 
obituary notices. Mr. Mason was born in Vir- 
ginia, about the year 1795. In 1816, he grad- 
uated at the University of North Carolina. He 
devoted himself to the study of the law immedi- 
ately after his graduation, and rapidly obtained 
distinction in his profession. For some years 
he occupied the office of Judge of the District 
Court of Virginia. Between the years 1831 and 
1837, he acted as the representative of his native 
State in Congress. The prominent part which 
he took in political affairs, and the ability which 
he displayed, gained hima seat in Tyler’s cab- 
inet. He accepted the appointment of Secretary 
of the Navy, under that President, on the 14th 
of March, 1844, and resigned his position on the 
3d of March, 1845. He was not, however, per- 
mitted to remain long in private life. President 
Polk assigned him the position of Attorney Gen- 
eral in his cabinet. Mr. Mason occupied this 
post but a short time. In 1846, he was trans- 
ferred to the Navy Department, with the duties 
of which his previous experience rendered him 
more familiar. He occupied this position with 
much credit during the remainder of Mr. Polk’s 
administration, retiring to private life upon the 
inauguration of General Taylor. Upon the 





newspapers, lists of Congressional rep 

tives, election statistics and handbills of political 
meetings. He boasts that his journal is entirely 
original, and mostly filled by his own pen. His 
orders to the type-foundry are generally for cap- 
itals and italics. These are the standard charac- 
ters of his columns. On the eve of an election, 
he is great. He hangs out an American flag, 
buys a junk bottle of ink, a ream of paper and 
a gross of steel pens, and goes to work. ‘“ The 
Country is in Danger!” “ Our Free Institutions 
on the Brink of Ruin!” “The Enemy is Thun- 
dering at our Gates!” ‘The free and indepen- 
dent voters of his town are summoned to 


“ Come as the waves come when navies are stranded.” 


He has detected “ Frightful Conspiracies,” “At- 
tempts to Muzzle the Independent Press,” and 
“High-handed Schemes of Robbery and Cor- 
ruption.” 

His party is defeated, a political adversary is 
elected hog-recve, and we are assured that the 
country is irretrievably ruined. Yet the country 
continues to flourish as well as ever, and though 
the political editor has sworn to die like Cato at 
Utica, rather than survive the destruction of that 
beloved country’s prospects, he still continues to 
eat his dinner, and consume the fire-wood, corn 
and potatoes, in which his subscriptions are pay- 
able, just as if he was neither a patriot nora 
hero. If a mischievous school-boy discharges a 
popgun at him in the street, the event is magni- 
fied into a “ Fiendish Attempt to Assassinate the 
Editor,” and the circumstance furnishes mate- 
rial for a dozen leaders. If there is a rival and 
antagonist editor in the village, then “ beware 
the bear!” What cords of epithets are levelled 
at his head! ‘“ Tho long-eared animal who brays 
at us through the columns of the Signal Gun,” 
or, “the servile hound that licks the hand of 
power, and snarls at nature’s nobleman who 
scorns to ape his sycophantic tricks,” these are 
the very mildest remarks that flow from his pen. 
The polisical editor, under these circumstances, 
is generally his own eulogist to atone for the 
abuse of his antagonist. He is, by turns, “an 
eagle towering in his pride of place,” and a 
“lion standing at bay,” while the antitheses of 
“owl” and “cur” are generally suggested by 
the attitude of his enemy. If he meet with a 
travelled friend returned from abroad, the political 
editor is anxious to know what effect his leaders 
on “European despotism” have produced at 
Vienna and St. Petersburgh. But if he is a 
great man abroad, he is a yet greater man at 
home. His wife and children stand in perfect 
awe of him. If he is surly and silent, he is 
thinking ; if he is scribbling his name on bits of 
paper, he is composing something that will strike 
terror into the heart of domestic treason, or shake 
the thrones of Europe to their base. He meets 
the grim messenger Death tranquilly, for he be- 
holds in perspective a neat obituary notice, 
mourning rules at the top and bottom of the 
editorial columns, and a famous funeral con- 
ducted with a total disregard of expense, and 
maudlin tears shed by sentimental shoulder- 
hitters over pots of “purl” in a bar-room, 
literally “ pur/y drops.” 





Sxow.—Half an inch of snow fell at Chateau- 
guay, N. Y., onthe 15th of last month. 





of General Pierce to office, Mr. Mason 
was selected for the French mission, and at once 
proceeded to Paris, where he has remained with- 
out intermission from that period. 





Waar true West wants.—Tho Rev. Peter 
Cartwright, “‘ the Pioneer Preacher of the West,” 
recently add d a large audi in Philadel- 
phia, giving incidents of his life. He discoursed 
as follows concerning the preachers now sent to 
the West, in contrast with those of earlier days : 
“Of late years, my friends, another breed of 
preachers is transferred to us ; these are the hys- 
terical, dyspeptic, sore-throat, blue-gingerified sort 
of preachers. They travel among you ; they are 
unacceptable ; they are useless lumber ; and lo! 
their zeal all at once moves (like a seventy-four 
rigged for England) to go to the West, and ‘help 
the West.’ We don’t want any such cattle. I 
tell you now, in my seventy-fifth year, I can out- 
preach and out-work dozens of these old dyspep- 
tic things.” 








A Bap Bii1.—It is said that a hard customer 
in Wisconsin, named W. S. Bill, is the husband 
of twelve living wives! If they should all 
seize hold of him at once, and tear him into a 
dozen pieces, he would be a mighty difficult Bill 
to collect. 





Just so.—A young man writes us from Berk- 
shire, in this State, and sneers at the big steer 
which has been exhibiting in Boston. He says 
his father has got the biggest calf in New Eng- 
land. We haven’t a doubt of it. 





VERY COMFORTABLE.—Another piece of old 
household furniture has been bought in New 
York for a trifle, and when the new owner got it 
home, he found it to containa small fortune in 
bank bills. 





Whar next *—They lately gave a ball, in a 
town in New Hampshire, the proceeds of which 
was announced to be appropriated to the pur- 
chase of a hearse for town use! 





Gas.—They use so much water to make gas 
with in Baltimore, that the milkmen are nearly 
ruined, water being about the same cost, per 
quart, as milk ! 





A xnew Heav.—We have got just the neat- 
est head engraving, for the new volume of the 
Flag, that ever delighted the eye of a connoisseur. 





San Francisco.—The valuation of real 
estate in San Francisco, for the present year, 
exceeds seventeen millions of dollars ! 





Epvucationat.—Yale College has now just 
about five hundred students—the largest number 
ever embraced upon its 1 








Private.—When the Great Eastern gets 
along, Mr. Portland Transcript, please to let us 
know, wont you? 





Query.—Couldn’t some of Wendell Phil- 
lips’s friends induce him to draw it a “little 





James T. Fields, of the firm of Ticknor & 


EDITORIAL INEDROPS. 
Fields, was lately travelling in Switzerland. 
Mrs. Omar Pacha has decided to remain in | 
this country and support herself by music. | 
A French bishop lately hinted at a French inva- | 
sion of Ireland under the lead of MacMah 


Foreign Ftems. 


Some of the London journals have commenced 
advocating the introduction of horse railroads in 
that city. 

Dr. Thomas Nuttal, formerly Professor of 
pen in servers University, lately died at 
is d in 








Garibaldi is still encouraging his countrymen 
to stand firm and keep their powder dry. 

Probably ten thousand troops will be forwarded 
from British India to China. 

The girls in a boarding-school at Easelwood, 
N. Y., spar, lift weights, swim, row and ride. 

That poor imbecile, Daniel Pratt, has been 
made a butt of the thoughtless at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Always remember that there is nothing certain 
in this human and mortal state. 

The people of Canada have presented William 
Lyon Mackenzie with a fine homestead. 

La Mountain refuses to give up beat. He is 
about to continue his balloon experiments. 

Lola Montes has returned to the United States. 
We believe she will deliver lectures here. 

The British convict-bankers, Sir John Dean 
Paul and Strahan, will shortly be released. 

A block of California gold, worth over $40,000, 
was lately received at New York. 

At the firemen’s parade in New York, there 
were 7000 men and 130 engines. 

The new dome of the St. Louis court house is 
declared insecure, and is to be taken down. 

The Marquis of Westminster, poor fellow, has 
only four millions of dollars a year! 

The chess-fever is somewhat abating, and now 
cricket is the prevalent epidemic. 

Bones supposed to be a child’s, discovered in a 
cellar in Cincinnati, proved to be a dog’s. 

Edwin Booth’s Hamlet is the finest ever pre- 
sented on the stage in this country. 

E. A. Brackett’s bust of Rufus Choate is 
commended highly by the best judges of art. 

The Sandwich Islanders, like the Indians of 


lie Ai 


hire, England. 

Mr. Thackeray is about to issue a new monthly 
periodical, “‘ which,” says the Literary Gazette, 
“will be as high in price as in character.” 

In 1858, London alone received imports to the 
value of £77,595,090 out of ee a the 

te amount of the imports of reat 
Briain and Ireland. - 
Oliver Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield” 
been translated into Armenian by T. C. 
Averoom, Esq., a distinguished Armenian scholar 
and an established merchant in Calcutta. 

The Economist Belge says that the harvest in 
Belgium is far from being so satisfactory as was 
expected. Wheat will only be two-thirds of an 
average crop. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
says that Cherbourg is about to be armed com- 
wr oe and put on a war footing, rifled cannon 

ing provided for all its batteries. 

Rev. Dr. Merle d’Aubigne is about to publish 
two more volumes, the sixth and seventh, of his 
“History of the Reformation.” The work is to 
be completed in eight volumes. 

M. Kossuth, the distinguished Hungarian chief, 
has returned to England, and intends remaining 
there, with his family, to watch the proceedings 
of events abroad. 

The Dictator of Modena has given orders for 
the purchase of 30,000 Minnie rifles, and also of 
the horses for the Piedmontese Cavalry, which 
has been re-formed. 

As a proof that the Persian government is in- 
clined to introduce the imp its of Europ: 
civilization, it may be remarked that workmen 
have begun to pave the streets of Teheran. 

The prices of the necessaries of life are now 
extremely high at Venice, and consequently the 
lower classes are gloomy and discontented. The 
middle classes and nobles are more disaffected 
than ever. 


During the last = years, twenty-eight 








this continent, are g y disappearing 

In South Carolina, as far back as 1850, there 
were eighteen cotton factories worked with profit. 

The carrying capacity of the Great Eastern is 
equal to 27,000 bales of cotton. 

That a man when he is “hard up,” is most 
down in the world, is a queer paradox. 

The sun is a bright luminary, yet the moon 
“takes the shine out of him.” 





THE IRON CROWN. 

Our readers are aware that the famous iron 
crown of Lombardy was removed by the Aus- 
trians from Monza, and that its restoration is 
now claimed by the French government. A few 
years after the coronation of Conrad, the kings 
of Italy were crowned at Monza, the arch-priest 
of the cathedral of that city officiating. The 
crown is of solid gold, set with jewels, and sur- 
rounded by a band of iron; and it is this band, 
said to be forged from nails of the true cross, 
which gives its title to the circlet of royalty. 
The iron crown is therefore not only a treasure, 
but an historical monument, an emblem of the 
true royalty of Italy. Emperors who claimed 
the additional sovereignty of Italy came to Milan 
expressly to be crowned, and it was the token 
that their election Aad beon approved by tho 
Milanese, when they received the crown at 
Monza. The crown was always kept in the 
treasure-house of the cathedral of Monza, and 
Ezzelino himself did not venture to touch it. It 
was reserved for Austria to constrain the guar- 
dians of this crown by force to give it up, that it 
might be removed to Vienna. It remains to be 
seen whether Austria will succeed in retaining a 
sacred property of Lombardy, and the symbol 
of Italian royalty. 





Burnino F iuips.—A writer in the New 
York Evening Post thinks there should be legis- 
lative interposition against the use of burning 
fiuid. He states that laws controlling the storage 
of gunpowder have long been patiently borne by 
the community, a due regard for human life ren- 
dering them imperative. He calls attention to 
the fact that the fire marshal’s report attributes 
the origin of many of the frequent fires in that 
city to the explosion or upsetting of a can of 
burning fluid or camphene. 





American Lazzaron1.—There is in the 
county infirmary at Columbus, Ohio, a woman 
of 89 years, called the “last of the Mohicans,” 
because she is the last of a family of twenty- 
four, equally celebrated for their longevity and 
laziness, nearly all of whom have lived and died 
in various poor-houses in Ohio. 





Cost or ax Error.—A clergyman in Erie 
county, Pa., recently married a young man who 
was under age, of which the minister was ignorant. 
The father of the young man compelled his rev- 
erence to pay $35, on pain of prosecution. 





Goop T1mz com1ne.—The people of Penn- 
sylvania will eat their ‘Thanksgiving turkeys on 
the 24th of November. May digestion wait on 
appetite ! 





Srecie.—If more silver mines be not discov- 
ered, the relative value between gold and silver 
will ere long be entirely changed. Fanny, 
isn’t it? 





Mosicau.—Jenny Lind Goldschmidt sang, a 
few days since, at a miscellaneous concert given 
in Dublin. Peal after peal of welcome greeted 
her. 





Discovery.—Dr. Livingston, the African ex- 
plorer, has lately discovered an immense lake in 
the interior of that uncivilized country. 

a ae 

Commerctat.—There is an eight hundred- 
ton ship building at East Boston, to be called the 
Magenta, intended for the India trade. 











Westwarp.—A large number of young Rus- 
sians are lately emigrating to this country. 





Cotp, Cotp!—Put on a little more anthra- 
cite, John, and draw the table “ up.”’ 





Quits a Towx.—The census shows Phila- 





milder ?” 





delphiato contain 680,000 souls. 


dditional bishoprics have been founded in the 
colonies and dependencies of the British Crown 
—a number of new Sees exactly equal to the 
total number of English and Welsh dioceses. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Vice often lurks close to virtue. 

Pride that dines on vanity, sups as surely on 
contempt. 

The vows we make in storms are forgotten oft 
in calms. 

Rashness is the faithful but unhappy parent of 
misfortune. 

You may imitate a good man, but never coun- 
terfeit him. 

It is a base and narrow mind to which sus- 
picion is natural. 

Wine and passion are racks oft used to extort 
words from us. 

In order to deserve a true friend, we must 
learn first to be one. 

A thought that lives is only a deed struggling 
into birth. 

Secrecy is the key of prudence, and the sanc- 
tuary of wisdom. 

Many words and more ignorance: such is the 
majority of mankind. 

Love @ man as you jadee him; but do not 
judge him as you love him. 

Man is partly a crpature and partly a creator 
of circumstances. 

Will is the root; knowledge the stem and 
leaves ; feeling the flower. 

Modesty is generally the companion of virtue, 
innocence, and real abilities. 

Truth falsehood, and 
not live before perfect frankness. 

It is the ordinary way of the world to keep 
folly at the helm, and wit under hatches. 

The rich are more envied by those who have a 
little, than by those who have nothing. 

Where true fortitude dwells, loyalty, bounty, 
friendship and fidelity may be found. 

Tart words make no friends; a spoonful of 
honey will catch more flies than a gallon of 
vinegar. 

The stars do not more surely keep their 
courses, than an ill-regulated manhood will fol- 
low a misdirected youth. 

Never answer a calumniator. If you will only 
give a rattlesnake time enough, he will sting 
himself and die of his own venom. 

Good nature is the very air of a good mind, 
the sign of a large and generous soul, and the 
peculiar soil in which virtue prospers. 








can- 





Hoker’s Budget. 


If “brevity is the sole of wit,” what is the 
upper leather ? 

A time for all things. The time to leave is 
when a young lady asks you how the walking is. 

A gentleman having a musical sister, being 
asked what branch she excelled in, declared that 
the piano was her forte. 

What is the difference between the bark of a 
tree and the bark of a dog? One is formed on 
the bough, and the other of the bow wow. 

When may it be conjectured that an army has 
become sick of a war? Wheu they are obliged 
to throw up fortifications. 

A New York milkman somewhat resembles 
the whale that swallowed Jonah, for he takes a 
great prophet (profit) out of the water. 

Roast beef, serenity of mind, a pretty wife, and 
cold-water baths, will make almost any man 
“healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

“Sarah,” said a wag, “it’s all over town.” 
“What's all over town?” was the anxious in- 
quiry. “Mud.” Sarah’s eyes dropped. 

Why is the common chord in music like a por- 
tion of the Mediterranean? Because it’s the 
E G and C (A gean Sea). 


To take her all, Miss Rachel Paul 

Was not the worst upon the earthly ball; 
But then she was so very big and tall, 
That no one liked to take her all in all. 





There is one advantage in being a blockhead— 
you are never attacked with low spirits or apo- 
plexy. The moment a man can worry, he ceases 
to be a fool. 

“ I say, John, where did you get that loafer’s 
hat?” “ Please yer honor,” said Jobn, “it’s an 
old one of yours that missis gave me yesterday, 
when you were to town.” 

President of a Western bank rushes up to his 
friend: ‘“ Charley, can’t ig: give me change for 
adollar* Isee the bank superintendent is in 
town, and I want some specie in the vault to 
make a show.” 

An eminent rider has undertaken, for a heavy 
wager, to ride the well-known horse Chestnut 
against the celebrated horse Radish. He will 
use the saddle of mutton and the spurs of neces- 
sity fur the occasion. 





Quill and Srissors. 


A case, in which the sum of fifteen cents was 
involved, was recently brought before the Police 
Court at Claremont, N. H., bat after learned 

ments on both sides, the case was decided 
against the plaintiff. An appeal was taken to 
the Supreme Court. he action was brought to 
recover the value of braiding nine woodchuck- 
skin whiplashes. 

That old clock bought in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
contained $15,000 instead of $3000, as at first 
reported. There were three £1000 Bank of 
England notes of the reign of Queen Anne. 
The lucky finder took the notes toa New York 
broker, who was afraid to cash them until he had 
written to the Bank of England, which he has 
done, and is awaiting an answer. 

The Providence Journal reports that a par- 
tridge flew through the parlor window of a gen- 
tleman who resides upon one of the most thickly 
settled streets of that Ve The adventurous 
bird was uninjured by his daring feat, and was 
kindly restored to his more congenial home in 
the woods. 

A young lady, daughter of Mrs. Pearse, a 
widow of Schenectady, lately went for a ride 
into the country. On returning home to her 
mother’s house in the evening, she ran up stairs, 
when, on coming down again she tripped, fell, 
fractured her skull and broke her neck. 

A San Francisco paper, in noticing the shoot- 
ing of a boy at the Roltegiate School, Oakland, 
says: “It is stated that the use of fire-arms is 
not permitted in this school, except at the special 
request of the ts or guardians of the boys. 
Young Carter fiad this liberty.” 

Dr. Johnson, the great “ Leviathan of liter- 
ature,’”’ was, as is well known, an immense tea- 
drinker ; but in Philadelphia there is a gentleman 
who beats the burly doctor, as he has been 
known to drink twenty-one good sized cups of 
tea at one sitting! 

The building of the Academy of Music, at 
Brooklyn, is to be proceeded with immediately, 
the board of managers having become responsi- 
ble for the balance still required, some six or 
eight thousand dollars. It is to be completed on 
or before December, 1860. 

The Austrian expedition, which has been ab- 
sent a long time in circumnavigating the globe, 
hgs returned in safety to Trieste, with a large 
scientific collection. The government, it is said, 
will shortly publish the results of this expedition. 

The trustees of the University of Rochester 
have adopted the plans of Mr. Alex. R. Esty, of 
Boston, hor their building. The edifice will be 
equal to the necessities of from three hundred 
and fifty to four hundred students. . 

The late George Brown, of Baltimore, left in 
the hands of his widow $400,000 for objects of 
benevolence, of which sum Mrs. Brown has ap- 

ropriated $30,000 to the Princeton ‘Theological 
minary. 

A vessel owner and agent informs us, says the 
Chicago Democrat, that every vessel owned or 
employed at this port, capable of carrying grain, 
is in commission, and in active service. 

Dr. Kotschy, a distinguished Orientalist, is 
engaged in making explorations in parts of Asia 
Minor not hitherto reached, or which has been 
overlooked by travellers. 

New York can whip the world in dry goods 
“palaces.” One going up on Broadway will 
have one enormous window of plate glass seventy 
feet in width. 

The first book published on the subject of 
genealogy was Kelton’s Chronycle, printed in 
1547, with a genealogy of Edward VI. 

Joseph Lacy, a notorious villain, has been con- 
victed of firing the town of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
and sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment. 

The news from Arizona is positively to the 
effect that the silver mines are doing well, and 
that the Camanche Indians are troublesome. 

A new work on Russian Serfdom, published in 
Paris, reviews the reforms attempted in Russia, 
and favors the measures of Alexander II. 

Lady Franklin has spent all her fortune in 
Arctic researches. She is in the south of France, 
in ill health. 

The Sophomore class of Yale College have 
voted to abandon the old burlesque of the burial 
of Euclid. 

The Great Eastern is now called in Portland, 
Maine, the Great Uncertain. 


atarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. George E. Learned 
to Miss Martha EK. Ric! \. 
By ag Mr. Blaikie, Mr. John Firth to Miss Mary 


By Rev. Dr. Mason, Mr. Josiah K. Daniell to Miss Ada 
F. Heugion. 

By Kev. Dr. Haven, Mr. Daniel Kimball, Jr.. to Miss 
Adelaide B. Snow. 

9 matting Alger, Mr. David J. Collier, Jr., to Miss 


. May. 
By Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. William B. Greenough to Miss 


B. Lund. 

By Rev. Mr, Field, Mr. William F. Walden to Mixs 
Celeste E. Rowell. 

By Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. Dexter N. Richards to Miss , 
Louise M. Appleton. 

At C town, by Rev. Mr. Lambert, 
Smith, of Winthrop, to Mise Elizabeth C. Oliver. 

At Uambridgeport, by Kev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. John 
Brown to Miss Mary P Teceph. 

At Koxbury, by Rev. Mr. Kyder, Mr. George Scott, Jr.. 

Boston, to Miss Anna C. ‘Jehneck 

At Jamaica Pisin, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr Richard 
Wade to Miss Mary Thomas. 

At Melrose, by Rev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. Joel Snow to 
Miss Sarah Jane Hickman; by Rev. Mr. Cooper, Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Krantz to Mise Amanda Hemmenway. 

At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Shackford, Mr. George T. New- 
hall to Miss Harriet C Trask. 

, Salem, by Kev. Mr. Beaman, Mr. Solyman Cune, of 

fee , , 








boro’, Vt.. to Mrs. Hannah W. Kimball. 

At Haverhill, by Rev Mr. Hosford, Mr. KR. Morris In- 
galls to Miss Neilie A. Sawyer. 

At Worcester, by Kev. Dr, Sweetser, Mr. Henry W 
Mason, of New York, to Miss Carrie B. Kuggles. 

At West Springtield, by Kev. Mr. Hawkes, Dr. Stephen 
W. Bowles, of Boston, to Miss Elizabeth Belden. 

At Portland, Me., by Kev. Mr. Hayden, Mr. John A 
Lowell, of Boston, to Miss Georgie Little. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Lucretia E. Johnson, 35; Miss Hattie 
Martin. 20; Mr. Thomas K. Bicknell, 67; Mrs. Hanna 
Libby, 66; Mrs. Catherine M. Wine, 42; Mrs. Elizabeth § 
Kennedy, 44; Mr. Edward Briggs, 29; Mrs. Kate ii. 
Keyes, 

At Charlestown, Miss Clara E. Goodwin, 17. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. George W. Leach, of Boston, 
33; Mr. Joshua Hariow, 80 “i 

At Chelsea, Miss Ann Collier, 73. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Hannah E. Ford, 63. 

At Medford, Miss Mary Usgood, 72. 

At Swampscot, Mr. Benjamin 8. Heywood, 30. 

At Dedham. Mrs. Molly Wilson, 43. 

At Weymouth, Mrs. Charlotte Hunt, 70 








3 rs. ry Ann Sargeu:, 
2; Mrs. Eliza Grassland, 09; Mre. Hannah E. I) nes, }¥ 

At Salisbury Point, Mrs. Mary Fowler, 61. 

pole, Miss Sarah Fisher, 24. 

At Stow, Miss Lizzie A. Parks, 14 

At Dudley, Mrs. Experience Edmunds, 95. 

At South Sutton, Mrs. Lucretia Kelley, 87. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Hannah N. Swift, 71; Mr. Henry 
A. Cleaveland, 35. 

At Northampton, Mrs. Kiizabeth L. B. Prince, 29. 

At Pittsfield, Mrs. Martha Noble, 35; Mr. Benjamin 


Brown, 75. 
At Holliston, Mr. Simeon Cutler. 48. 
At Ware, Miss Susan Snow, 80. 
At Piainfield, Mr. Whitcomb Stetson, $4. 
At New York, Mrs. Harriet N. Poe, 31. 
At Portland, Me., Mrs. Lucy H. Shepley, 23 
At Dover, N. H . Miss Caroline M. Meilen, 17. 
At Went Brookville, Me , Mrs. Julia Carter, 27. 
At Kennebunkport, Me.. tain Joseph K. Perkins, 57 
At Newfield, Me, Mr. Wea Drew, 
At St. Joseph, Mo., Mr. Jacob Whittier, 50. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.| 
THE TEMPEST. 


BY B. ROLLINS ROCKBRIDGE. 


Upon a mountain rough and high, 

Whose craggy peak reached to the sky, 
Stood castle strong—its turrets proud 
Pierced through the light and fleecy cloud. 
The tempest flapped the wicket-gate, 

By which the gray old warder sat; 

The owls hoot loud, the ravens croak, 

As o'er their heads the tempest broke. 


The castle shook with fearful sound, 
And quaked with fear the beagle hound ; 
The ivy tower rocked to and fro, 

As round it fierce the whirlwinds blew ; 
And ne'er before was tempest known 

To shake the deep foundation stone: 

To rend the elm and sturdy oak, 

As through their limbs it wildly broke. 


The beagie-hound, of footstep fleet, 
Crouched close beside his master's feet ; 
He loudly howled in fright and fear, 
As vivid flashed the lightning near. 
The warder sat and groaned aloud— 
Upon his breast his head was bowed; 
But not s word the old man spoke, 

As o'er his head the tempest broke. 


Pull fast, as though the floods of heaven 
By demon grim were savage driven, 

In torrents dense down poured the rain, 
And made the wicket flap again. 

The fox and wolf in bog and glen, 

In terror sought their mountain den; 
The heron wild in fear awoke, 

As o'er his head the tempest broke. 


The warder sat with dismal look, 

His form like forest-aspen shook, 

As howling fierce the blast went by, 

And thunder harshly rent the sky. 

The drawbridge creaked with spectral sound ; 
The castle-wall fell to the ground; 

The grinding stones caused fire and smoke, 
As round them wild the tempest broke. 


Next feli the castle to the ground, 

And killed the warder and his hound; 
And crashing down the mountain's side, 
Rolled stones and torrents foaming wide. 
The tempest o'er the mountain swept, 
The warder and his hound both slept: 
They sudden died, by grim Death’s stroke, 
As o'er their heads the tempest broke. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE STEEPLE OF PLUMVILLE. 
BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


“How are you, Mary? And how is Aunt 
Polly ?” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Crow ; Aunt Polly is pret- 
ty well, I believe ; but I have just this very min- 
ute got home. Walk in.” 

These words were spoken at the front door of 
an humble, but neat-looking cottage, in the out- 
skirts of Plumville, the speakers being an elderly 
female of a peculiarly sombre appearance, and 
a pale but pretty maiden of perhaps twenty-two 
years of age. 

Mrs. Crow was sombre-looking both in conse- 
quence of her exceedingly lugubrious expression 
of countenance and of “the customary suit of 
solemn black ”’ in which she arrayed herself. No 
one had ever seen herin a light-colored garment, 
and her complexion was almost as dark as her 
dress ; and even her hair had not grown percep- 
tibly whiter for many years. In fact it looked as 
if it was keeping its original dark color from 
sympathy with the sable hue of everything about 
it. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Brail,” said she, as an- 
other female, some ten or twelve years younger 
than herself, met her at the door, and escorted 
her into a little parlor, at the left of the entrance. 
It was a very humble room, but its perfectly 
clean and tidy appearance bespoke neatness and 
order on the part of the inmates. Mrs. Brail had 
a pleasant but very pale and rather sorrowfal- 
looking countenance. 

“ Take off your bonnet, Mrs. Crow,” she said, 
hospitably, but not very cordially; “we will 
have tea now in a few minutes.” 

“Well,” replied the other, “I declare, now, I 
don’t know as I can stay,” (removing her bon- 
net as she spoke), “ for the Widder Martin is ex- 
pected to die every moment, and I was on my 
way over there, when I thought I would just run 
in for a minute or two, and cheer you up a little. 
And, to be sure, they are all at sixes and sevens, 
over there, and very little of anything good to 
eat a-going. Besides, their tea is awful bad. I 
wonder that a woman that can afford it, like Mrs. 
Martin, doesn’t keep better tea. But she allers 
was close and saving all her life. Poor woman 
—it’s little good it will all do her now! She 
can’t possibly live more’n a few hours. Jist 
about your age, Mrs. Brail; aint she? And 
that cough of yourn, too, is very much the same 
sort of a cough as she’s got. I never do like to 
say anything to make people down-hearted ; but 
you are a sensible woman, Mrs. Brail, and wont 
mind being told that you have the very exact 
look that Mrs. Martin had when she first began 

to fail. Yes, you've got the very same peaked 
look about the nose, and the very same black 
places underneath your eyes. Ah, well! we all 
must die, but I tell you, as a friend, that you’ve 
got no time to spare in making your prepara- 
tions for the great change, for it’s a comin’ on 
you very fast, you may depend upon it. T’ll 
take care to be about when the time comes, and 
you may trust me to have you laid-out properly. 
I know how it might be done.” 

Mrs. Crow had that very uncommon failing with 
elderly ladies—she loved to hear herself talk; 
and there is no telling where she would have 
stopped, if the tea and its accompaniments had 
not made their appearance and afforded employ- 
ment for her talking apparatus of a still more 
agreeable character. Mrs. Crow liked to talk, 
amazingly, but she liked to eat even better, and 
a short respite was allowed to poor Mrs. Brail, 
the attack being diverted in the direction of the 
tea, bread and butter, etc. The onslaught wasa 
most vigorous one, and protracted to the utmost 
verge of human endurance by the lagubrious 
lady. At last, however, a sigh of repletion an- 
nounced that Mrs. Crow’s appetite was gone, 
while at the same time it indicated the regret she 

felt that she had not another to take its place. 





The tongue thus liberated began to wag, as natu- 
rally as water runs down hill. 

“Not heard nothin’ from Robert yet?” she 
inquired. 

“Nothing,” replied the poor widow, with a 
sigh from the inmost depths of her mother’s 
heart. 

“No, nor you never will hear nothing ; though 
I s’pose you’re hardly foolish enough to think 
that it’s possible for him ever to come back again.” 

The widow answered only with another sigh. 

“ The boy’s drownded — dead as a door-nail, 
long ago ; and it wouldn’t be no kindness for to 
try to persuade you for to believe anything else. 
The Lord gives and the Lord takes away, by 
shipwreck or otherwise ; and you ought to resign 
yourself to the will of the Lord and prepare to fol- 
ler him. I don’t mean to follow him down there 
among the petrifyin’ carcases and dead men’s 
bones, down to the bottom of the sea—though they 
do say it haint got no bottom. What I mean is to 
follow him into the other world, any way it may 
please Him to take you—whether it should be 
through the means of that there church-yard 
cough of yourn or any other. But, bless my soul 
and body, there’s eight o’clock a strikin’! I 
shouldn’t wonder now if Mrs. Martin was to take 
it into her head to go and kick the bucket afore 
I got there, arter all! It would be jist like her. 
She allers did seem to take a satisfaction in dis- 
appointin’ people.” 

And away went Mrs. Crow, as fast as she 
could waddle, for fear that death would get the 
start of her. Death-beds, and winding-sheets, 
and coffins, and funerals, were holiday matters 
to her, and she never allowed such pleasures to 
escape her, if she could possibly help it. 

Poor Mrs. Brail! The reader need not be 
told that such a visit did not tend to cheer her. 
Good Mary Brent perceived the deepened shad- 
ow on her brow, and did her best to dispel it, 
though her own heart was but little blither. 
They were both mourners. One mourned an 
only and dearly beloved son; the other almost 
an only, and certainly a most dearly beloved, 
friend. The individual thus mourned and thus 
beloved, was Robert Brail. His father, like him- 
self, was a sailor—captain of amerchantman. He 
was a worthy and a most energetic man, and if 
he had lived, the fortunes of those who bore his 
name would in all probability have been far dif- 
ferent from what they now were. 

But it was not so to be. In the opening of 
his days and at the very commencement of his 
career, he was suddenly cut down by the hand of 
the universal destroyer. His illness was a long 
and an expensive one, and at his death his wid- 
ow and her little Robert were left without a pen- 
ny, and without a friend who could assist them. 
Mrs. Brail herself had been a poor orphan girl, 
without any near relations. Her husband had 
come from a distant part of the country, and she 
knew little or nothing about his family and kin- 
dred. In these wicked times there is really some- 
thing noble in the sp le of a hand young 
widow, toiling, virtuously, year after year, for a 
bare pittance wherewith to feed and clothe herself 
and her dependent offspring, while temptations 
in most alluring shapes swarm all around her. 
Such a one was Mrs. Brail. Many a weary year, 
of such patient toils and struggling for daily sub- 
sistence passed over her head. 

The bitterest drop in the poor widow’s cup of 
sorrow was the thought that she could not give 
her beloved boy even a common-school educa- 
tion. She struggled hard to accomplish that 
much, but the iron heel of circumstances kept 
her constantly down. Hers was the daily, night- 
ly battle, with hunger, and cold, and every dis- 
comfort ; and not always a successful one. And 
when, as often happened, sickness was joined to 
those grim monsters in array against her, the 
poor widow’s heart almost failed her, and tempted 
her to self destruction. 

Almost, but not quite. Religious principle was 
strong within her, and her darling smiled upon 
her in the very jaws of despair. But under such 
circumstances, the necessities of the mind were 
of course forced to give way before those of the 
body ; and Robert, though well-trained to work, 
knew nothing of books. 

The boy was strongly inclined to become a 
sailor, like his father, and as soon as he was old 
enough his mother yielded to his wishes, bitterly 
regretting, however, that his want of education 
must ever prove an insur ble obstacle to 
his advancement. At twenty-two years of age, 
Robert Brail was a thorough practical seaman, 
but still “‘ before the mast,” and likely to remain 
there. At this time, however, an incident of 
some importance came to vary the even tenor of 
the family history. 

Mrs. Brent, who had been a dear friend of 
Mrs. Brail in the days of her girlhood, wrote her 








was akind providence that sent Mary to live 
with me. The dear girl is a comfort to me in 
every way, and by joining our little earnings we 
will be able to live better than I have done this 
many aday. If I could only see a reasonable 
hope of bettering your condition, my dear Rob- 
ert, I should be perfectly satisfied and contented. 
Upon the whole, now, don’t you think it would 
be better for you to quit the sea ?” 

“ Quit the sea, mother ?”’ cried the young sail- 
or. “Bless my soul and body, you might just 
as well ask a whale or a porpoise to leave the sea 
asme! Either one of em could stay ashore just 
as well as I could.” 

“ But don’t you think, Robert, you could re- 
main on land at least long enough to improve 
your education a little? The want of it, you 
know, is the only difficulty in the way of your 
becoming an officer.” 

“ Ay, ay, mother ; I know very well that’s the 
place where the riggin’ chafes. And I know too, 
that better larnin’ is the only sort o’ spun-yarn 
to sarve it with. But where the dickens am I to 
find it, mother? How is Bob Brail to pay for 
schoolin’, even if the time could be spared ? And 
if there was no other difficulty, how do I know 
whether I could learn at all or not? Why 
mother, it’s so long since I handled a book, that 
when I get hold of one I feel as awkward as a 
land-lubber would a-tryin’ to furl a royal. And 
as for writin’—you might as well send a baby 
aloft, in a gale o’ wind, to pass the weather ear- 
ing. A year or two ago, I could build up a sort 
of a kind of a pot-hooky consarn that might pass 
muster for Robert Brail; but now I can’t even 
do that much not to save me from sinkin’.” 

“Well, Robert, what would you say if a per- 
son could be found who would undertake to teach 
yon, in spite of all that, and trust you for the 
pay, too, until you could make it perfectly con- 
venient to discharge the debt ?” 

“Say? I'd say he desarves to be made com- 
modore of all creation; and if he ever finds his 
ship a sinkin’, he can have Bob Brail’s head to 
stop the leak with, just for the askin’. But you 
don’t mean to say there raly is such a man—do 
you, mother ?” 

“No, Robert; there is no such a man; but 
there is such a woman, or girl, at least.” 

“How? What? You don’t mean Mary? 
You don’t mean Mary Brent, do you, mother ?” 

“I do mean Mary.” 

“ Great guns and little fishes! But mother’s 
a-jokin’. Isn’t she jokin’, Mary ?” 

“No, Robert; I will teach you all I know, 
most willingly. Nothing could give me more 

leasure.”” 

“Hooray! Hooray! Huzza for General 
Jackson! Please excuse me, Mary, but I’d bust 
right up, if I didn’t holler a bit. But you don’t 
know me, Mary. You'll have a tough job of it 
—indeed you will. There’ll be no lack o’ tryin’ ; 
but then you see I’m so’ rusty about such things 
—as rusty—as rusty—as—as one of old Captain 
Noah’s ark-anchors. I hardly know one rope— 
I mean one letter—from another. But, bless 
your little heart, Mary, if you are willin’ to try, 
T’'ll clap on stun’-sails, alow and aloft, every rag 
that'll draw; and ifI sink a tryin’, it will be be- 
cause they run me undgr; and not because I 
don’t try hard enough.” 

“Thave no fears of the result,” said Mary, 
with a becoming smile, and a still more becom- 
ing blush. 

“ Well, if you can only manage to beat a little 
writin’ and ’rithmetic into my thick skull, I’ll 
contrive to pick up a morsel o’ triggerometry, or 
whatever you call it, anda little bit o’ naviga- 
tion, somehow or other—the book part of it, that 
is. If I can only get a start once, I can manage 
about the practice, easy enough.” 

“TI can teach you theoretical navigation, Rob- 
ert,” said Mary, modestly. 

“You? Well, .may I never heave at a cap- 
stan, if you aint just the head-captain of all the 
little gals I ever did see, yet; the very Lord 
High Admiral of em!” shouted Bob, in an ex- 
tasy of enthusiasm. 

The whole affair was arranged on the spot, 
and the tuition was commenced that very day. 
It was the hardest work poor Bob ever did in his 
life. The order to reef top-sails in a roaring 
gale would have been less formidable than many 
of the gentle Mary’s calls for recitation. Not 
that there was any failure on his part to appreci- 
ate her amiable and attractive qualities. It was 
just the reverse. He had such an exalted opinion 
of her and so small an opinion of himself, partic- 
ularly in the book-line, that he absolutely trem- 
bled in her presence ; and to make a blunder in 
her presence, was not very unlike being broken 
on a wheel, as formerly practised. 

This sensitiveness, however, had the effect of 
making him work like a steam-engine ; and the 
were such as to astonish even him- 





a letter on her death-bed, in which she b hed 
her to be a mother to her daughter Mary, her 
only child. Mrs. Brail most willingly accepted 
the sacred trust, and Mary Brent, far from being 
a burthen, proved to be the stay and comfort of 
her life, in the absence of her son. Though not 
exactly a beauty, Mary was a very pleasant-look- 
ing girl, warm-hearted, kind, good-tempered and 
industrious. She had received a very fair Eng- 
lish education, and at the time of her mother’s 
death was trying to get an education as a teach- 
er. Though not quite eighteen years of age, she 
was a better scholar than most common district- 
school teachers. Such a school was vacant in 
Plumville, and she had reason to think she could 
get it. Upon consultation with her new guar- 
dian and adviser, it was finally resolved that if 
the school could be obtained, Mrs. Brail should 
remove to Plumville, and Mary and she, throw- 
ing their resources into one common fund, should 
live there together. The school was finally se- 
cured, and the plan carried into effect. 

When Robert next returned from sea, he had 
the gratification of seeing his mother installed in 
&new and comfortable home, and with a new 
and most agreeable companion. 

“ Mother,” said Bob, as they sat at breakfast, 
the morning after his arrival, “it really does my 
heart good to see you so nicely moored, in such 
& snug harbor—and with such a nice little craft 
for a consort,” he added, with a sly glance at 
Mary 


“ Yes, my dear boy,” replied the mother, “it 





self. In about half the time allotted for the pur- 
pose, he had acquired a very fair knowledge of 
writing and arithmetic, and of the elements of 
mathematics, including navigation, together with 
the rudiments of English grammar and geogra- 
phy. Above all, Mary had awakened within 
him a taste for reading and improvement, and 
excited a thirst for knowledge, which never could 
be quenched. 

Comparatively learned as he had become, Bob 
did not by any means lose his humility. He 
still thought Mary as far above him as the heav- 
ens are above the earth, and this idea for a long 
time prevented him from hinting in words what 
his eyes had often told her, that is, that he loved 
her as his own life. He had resolved that before 
many years elapsed he would tread the deck with 
a speaking-trumpet in his hand instead of a rope’s 
end, and then—perhaps—but it was time enough 
yet to think of all such far-away matters. 

The fact is, Mary was certainly a most admi- 
rable girl, but Robert now was not unfit to be 
her husband. Thanks to the training of his ex- 
cellent mother, the numberless temptations of a 
seaman’s life had passed off from his character 
like water falling on a well-oiled surface, leaving 
hardly a trace behind ; and his intellectual abili- 
ties were by no means to be despised. Physical- 
ly, his superior was hard to find anywhere. He 
was tall and finely-formed, with a frame combin- 
ing strength and activity to an extent very sel- 
dom met with. In short, Bob was a man, every 








inch of him, and well calculated to attract the at- 
tention of the softer sex, under any circumstances 
whatever. 

It was a sad day for three loving hearts, when 
the good ship Titan sailed from New York with 
Robert Brail aboard of her, bound for Canton. 
Bob was still “‘ before the mast,”’ but he had ex- 
cellent opportunities for acquiring that knowl- 
edge which he felt sure would before long place 
him in a different position. 

The captain of the Titan was one with whom 
Robert had sailed before, and from whom he had 
experienced much kindness. He was glad to 
see the transformation which our hero had under- 
gone, and promised to give him such assi ss) 


into his arms. Mary Brent was hardly less af- 
fected than her “ Aunt Polly,” but the cares 
which the latter required served to prevent her 
from sinking, as she had done, beneath the over- 
whelming tide of joy. It was not long before 
the trembling mother was able to realize the full 
fraition of her new-found happiness, and to listen 
to the story of her son’s adventures. 

The Titan had actually been seen to go down, 
with all on board, and in such a raging sea that 
it was thought impossible that a single soul could 
survive. Five of the crew, however, managed 
to support themselves upon a fragment of the 
wreck, till they were discovered and rescued by 





as would enable him before long to become as 
well skilled in navigation as he now was in prac- 
tical seamanship. For the sake of these advan- 
tages, the young sailor did not hesitate to relin- 
quish the efforts which he had been making to 
obtain a situation as a second-mate aboard of a 
small brig, and made the voyage to Canton. 

Great was the widowed mother’s joy when she 
received the first letter her boy had ever penned ; 
and that of her friend Mary, if less demonstra- 
tive, was perhaps no less heartfelt and sincere. 
Three such letters had gladdened their hearts, 
and in a few months more the writer himself was 
to be with them. 

Bob wrote that the captain had done all and 
even more than he had promised, and through 
his influence and his own merits combined, there 
was every prospect of his obtaining, for the next 
voyage, the place now occupied by the second 
mate of the Titan, who was far gone in consump- 
tion, and would hardly live to reach New York. 
From her son’s wages, Mrs. Brail had reason to 
count upon a nice little addition tothe family 
stock, for having acted as an officer during the 
greater part of the voyage, he was sure of receiv- 
ing a considerable bonus in addition to his regu- 
lar pay. 

One day in the midst of these bright anticipa- 
tions, Mrs. Crow appeared, like a bird of ill- 
omen, and, without preface or preparation, in- 
formed Mrs. Brail and Mary that the Titan had 
been lost in the Indian Ocean, with every soul on 
board. She had heard the news from the house- 
keeper at Mrs. Tartuffe’s, and had brought a 
New York paper with her to show that there 
could not possibly be any mistake about it. 

For once in her life, Mrs. Crow had a fall feast 
of others’ woes. With the thorough apprecia- 
tion of an enlightened amateur, or we should 
perhaps say of a professional mangler of hearts, 
she watched the effort of her soul-harrowing com- 
munication, and revelled in the agony which it 
produced. The world, alas, contains many mon- 
sters of this sort, who show themselves to be 
thoroughly imbued with the leaven which La 
Rochefoucauld insists is to be found, to some ex- 
tent at least, in all of us, since “ there is some- 
thing in the misfortunes, even of our best friends, 
to give us pleasure.” Those like Mrs. Crow, 
however, are more commonly found among the 
more polished ranks of society, among those who 





-have abundant leisure for such amusements, and 


who conceal their ghoul-like propensities beneath 
a show of friendly interest. 

It was aterrible thing for two hearts thus 
buoyed up to the very heaven of hope to be 
stricken down at one blow into the very bottom- 
less pit of despondency. To the hapless mother 
it was almost a death-blow. For many weeks 
she lay hovering upon the confines of the grave, 
and it was months before she could walk abroad 


‘in. 

al is ever the case with those whose livelihood 
is so precarious, poverty followed sickness like a 
shadow, and the lone femal:s soon found them- 
selves stripped of everything beyond the bare 
necessaries of life, and even they were often ob- 
tained with the greatest difficulty. Mrs. Brail 
was just beginning to take her part again in the 
labors of the household when Mrs. Crow made 
the visit with which our story commences. 

About a fortnight after the date of that visit, 
Mrs. Brail and Mary were snatching a few mo- 
ments of rest after the fatigues of a long summer 
day. Twilight was just about to deepen into 
night, when they heard a succession of screams 
in the lane which led to their little cottage. 
Short hurried steps, and the rustling of garments, 
accompanied the screams, and in a few seconds, 
Mrs. Crow, all disarranged and dishevelled, and 
pale as a sheeted corpse, rushed into the room. 

“A ghost! A ghost!” she gasped, as she fell 
into a chair, staring towards the door, with eyes 
almost starting from their sockets. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter, Mrs. 
Crow ?” asked Mary, as the frightened woman 
entcred the house. 

“T have seen a ghost!” she replied, stopping 
to take breath at every other word, “ just as plain 
as I see you this minute. I was a-comin’ round 
by the old church-yard wall, when, just as I 
passed the corner, it riz right up out of the 
ground, not ten feet from me !” 

“ What did it look like ?” said Mrs. Brail, as 
she advanced towards her visitor. 

“ Well, if it hadn’t been so awfal tall and ter- 
rible-lookin’, I should say it was the sperrit of 
your son Bob. It looked a heap like him, but 
it was paler nor any corpse you ever seed, and 
so thin, and translatent, so vaporish and mistical- 
like, that I could see the grave-stones through it, 
easy. The hair was all hangin’ down straight, 
and drippin’ with water, as if it had just riz up 
out of the sea. But then it was eight or nine 
feet high, at the very least, and—O, Lord—Lord- 
a-mercy !—O !—O !—there it comes, this minute ! 
Lord bless us—just look-ee there! O ! O-h-h-h-h!” 

In an agony of fright, Mrs. Crow backed her- 
self into the farthest corner of the room, point- 
ing at the same time at the door, where there ap- 
peared, in the gathering gloom, a pale and ghost- 
ly shape, having a spectral resemblance to the 
outward form of humanity. A scream, which 
burst simultaneously from Mrs. Brail and Mary, 
was soon overpowered by a manly voice, crying : 

“ Avast! Avast there with your screaming! 
T’m not a ghost, nor a dead man, neither, though 
I dare say I do look like one. Don’t you know 
me, mother *” 

The agitated woman gave one doubtful gaze 
at the half-visible features of her beloved son, 
and then, with a wild shriek of joy, fell fainting 


a Jap junk, and carried to the port of Nan- 
gasaki, whence they eventually found their way 
to the Cape of Good Hope, penniless, and almost 
naked. 

After many hardships, vexations, and delays, 
two of the shipwrecked sailors, of whom Bob 
was one, succeeded in getting aboard of a ship 
bound for Boston. She had her full comple 
ment of seamen, however, and the two sailors 
could do nothing better than work their passage 
to the United States, on sufferance, in the char- 
acter of supernumeraries. The idea, however, of 
a large amount of wages awaiting his arrival in 
New York, kept Bob’s spirits up, and he whistled 
a merry air as he entered that city, on foot, in 
rags, without a cent in his pocket, and worn al- 
most to a skeleton by the fatigues, starvations 
and various hardships, which he had undergone 
since his shipwreck. 

Two hours later, the poor fellow was leaving 
the great metropolis, and he tried very hard to 
raise another tune to keep step by ; but it sound- 
ed more like a dead march than a quickstep. 
Poor Bob had met with a heavy disappointment. 
The owners of the Titan had failed, and his 
hard-earned dollars, with many thousands more, 
had gone down in the ocean of bankruptcy. 

Slowly and tediously, by doing little jobs of 
work as he happened to find them, Bob managed 
to work his way to Plumville. He found ita 
far more difficult matter to “ work his passage ” 
over one hundred miles of land than over one 
thousand miles of sea. At last, however, he 
reached his place of destination, and the first 
person he saw was Mrs. Crow. He had no time 
to speak to her, however, for she immediately 
took to her heels with a nimbleness for which 
few would have given her credit. He was com- 
pletely fagged out, and could only follow with 
a slow and tottering step, which brought him to 
the cottage in the midst of Mrs. Crow’s descrip- 
tion of his transparency, and his enormous 
stature. 

Having finished his story, Bob turned round 
to speak to the old lady, but she was no longer 
there. She was one of a sort not easily morti- 
fied, but it is nevertheless supposed that she had, 
on this occasion, some faint idea that she had 
been cutting rather a ridiculous figure, and had 
therefore taken an opportunity to decamp while 
the others were too much occupied to pay any 
attention to her movements. 

Our bold-hearted sailor now felt himself in 
something ofa quandary. The family finances 
were at the very lowest ebb, and it would never 
do for him to remain in Plumville. If he had 
been aware of the state of things at home, he 
would have contented himself with writing to 
them, and would have remained in New York, 
with the view of shipping aboard of the first ves- 
sel he could find. But it was too late to remedy 
that now. He was hundreds of miles from the 
nearest seaport, and no means of getting there, 
without “a shot in the locker.” 

While “ chewing the cud of perplexity,” as an 
Oriental story-teller ‘would probably say, he re- 
ceived a letter from an old ship-mate in New 
York, which served to increase his regret at hay- 
ing left that port. This correspondent had been 
for two or three years the second officer of a 
“ Liverpool Liner,” but he had recently received 
the offer of a chief-mate’s birth on board a large 
clipper ship, in the East India trade, and he was 
resolved to accept it, if he could find a suitable 
person to supply his place in the packet. 

This second-mateship Bob could have if he 
wished, and it was in all respects a better situa- 
tion than he could have hoped for ; but, in order 
to obtain it, he must be in New York by the 26th 
of June, and it was now the 22d. With a long- 
drawn sigh, Bob refolded the letter and put in 
ithis pocket. He was utterly penniless, and there 
was no one to whom he could apply in such an 
emergency. It was impossible to raise the mon- 
ey necessary to place him in New York, with 
the indispensable outfit, in the time specified ; 
and there was no use in saying another word or 
thinking another thought about it. He resolved 
to dismiss the thing from his mind, and say 
nothing about it to his mother or to Mary. 

It was past noon of the day on which Bob had 
received the letter, and he had been vainly scour- 
ing the streets of Plumville for hours, in search 
of something to do. His health was good, his 
strength nearly restored, and idleness was poison 
tohim. As he was tradging homewards, with 
a very long face, his attention was drawn to a 
group of men looking towards the new church, 
on the other side of the street. This church wus 
the pride of Plumville, and the especial pride, 
and boast, and honor, and glory, of Solomon 
Tartutfe, Esq., whose money had been the prin- 
cipal means of building it. 

Mr. Tartutle,’or Squire Tartuffe, as he was of- 
ten called, was not a learned man, nor a man of 
talent, nor an eloquent man, nor a witty man, 
nor @ virtuous man, nor a handsome man ; but 
he was something far more important than any 
or all these things—he was a rich man. Though 
he had commenced operations at the extreme 
foot »f the social ladder, he was now on one of 
the topmost rounds—higher at least than any 
other man in Plumville. 

He had often boasted that he could buy and 
sell the whole place; and perhaps he told the 
truth. At all events, nobody disputed the fact 
that he was immensely rich. He was very prom- 
inent too in church-matters, and very fund of let- 
ting people know it. It was a favorite saying of 
his, that he liked to do things “fair and above 
board.” Among the things which he always 
took care to keep “above board,” were his 
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making any secret of them, and chief among 
them was the new church. 

As we have already remarked, this church was 
the glory of Plumville in general, and of Squire 
Tartuffe in particular; and the glory of the 
church was its steeple. To tell the truth, this 
steeple had been constructed on such ambitious 
principles, that it was altogether out of propor- 
tion to the size of the place, as well as to that of 
thé church to which it belonged. In allusion to 
this, some one had written, in conspicuous char- 
acters, on the front door of the edifice : 

“ Little church and big steeple, 
Poor town and proud people.” 

The church had been finished buat a short 
time, and the day following that of which we 
write was appointed for the y of its con- 
secration, and was to be a grand gala day in 
Plumville. It was looked forward to with much 
pride by Squire Tartuffe and his fellow-secre- 
taries, and with a considerable infusion of jeal- 
ousy by those who were attached to other de- 
nominations. In common honesty, however, 
we should say that the provincial Dives was 
rather tol d, than j, even by those 
most deeply interested in the new church and 

, Steeple. 

Guided by the eyes of the crowd, Bob looked 

up at the steeple and saw that the iron rod 








“ which sustained the weathercock had given way, 


just at the top of the glittering ball which it sur- 
mounted, and was now bent forty-five degrees or 
more out of the perpendicular. The vane (a 
darling conception of Mr. Tartuffe’s genius) 
consisted of a not-very-well-proportioned pony, 
who now lay on his back, pawing the air in a 
style that was rather ludicrous than graceful. 

“ Bless my soul!” said Mr. Tartuffe, as Bob 
drew near; “bless my soul! what a terrible 
misfortune! The very day before the dedica- 
tion! Could anything in the world be more 
vexatious? And the bishop will most probably 
be here to-night! It is too bad—positively too 
bad for anything!” And here Mr. Tartuffe 
looked at the steeple, and emitted a very low but 
emphatic ejaculation. Bob said it sounded like 
“ Ellen Ann Nation!” but who she was, or what 
she had to do with the church, he never could 
discover. 

“ Perhaps the thing might be mended,” sug- 
gested Bob, diffidently. 

“Mended?”’ cried the squire, honoring the 
speaker with a supercilious stare. “The dedi- 
cation must take place to-morrow morning. The 
bishop is coming a hundred miles for the express 
purpose. All the carpenters in the county 
couldn’t put up a proper scaffolding in double 
the time.” 

“Perhaps it might be done without scaffold- 
ing,” suggested Bob again. 

“You think so, do you?” said the squire, 
contemptuously. “I'd like to see the man that 
would undertake it. I would give him five hun- 
dred dollars for the job.” 

“ Perhaps a man might be found to do it for 
less than that,” suggested Bob, once more. 

He knew very well that Tartuffe would never 
give five hundred dollars. 

“ Maybe you could find a man who would do 
it for less?” 

“Perhaps I could.” 

“ Perhaps you would like to try it yourself?” 
said the squire, with a sneer. 

“ Perhaps I would.” 

“And perhaps you'll let us know what you'll 
do it for?” 

“ Perhaps I will, if you ask me.” 

“Will you, indeed? How much, then ?” 

“Tf you furnish a rope, I'll do it for one 
hundred dollars ?” 

“And who are you, pray?” 

‘<]’m a sailor, and my name’s Bob Brail.” 

A notion was gradually dawning upon the 
squire’s mind that there might possibly be some- 
thing in Bob’s proposition, after all. Ife was a 
native of a seaport town, and he knew pretty 
well what sailors could do. Even a desperately 
forlorn hope was better than none at all. So he 
said, at length: 

“Well, Vil give you an order for as much 
rope as you'll want, and I’ll pay you a hundred 
dollars, if you succeed. I s’pose you can’t do 
much harm a trying.” 

Bob obtained the order, put it in his pocket, 
and hurried away to make his preparations for 
scaling the steeple. 

This rope which he was purchasing might be 
said, almost without a metaphor,"to be a rope 
thrown to a dying man. He was confident of 
success, particularly when he learned that all 
that was necessary to restore the vane to its 
proper position was to lift up the rod until it be- 
came straight, and then replace an iron screw, 
the falling out of which had been the sole cause 
of the disaster. It appears that there was a 
sort of hinge joint or socket in the rod, where it 
joined the ball, and that it had been arranged in 
this fashion, in order to facilitate its restoration, 
if it should be broken or materially injured. 

Although these arrangements had been made 
in view of the possibility of repairing the vane 
by climbing the steeple, Bob Brail was probably 
the only individual, within a circle of two hun- 
dred miles’ diameter, who could have been in- 
duced to undertake it, ac any price. 

Preferring to conceal his somewhat perilous 
undertaking from his mother and Mary, as soon 
as he had procured the rope, he took it to a little 
shed just behind the church, and there proceeded 
to prepare it for his purpose by farnishing it with 
knots, and occasional loops for the feet. 

As soon as it was ready for use, he borrowed a 
kite from one of Mary’s scholars, and proceeded 
to fly it in such a manner as to bring the middle 
of the string into contact with the iron rod 
which supported the vane, at the place where it 
joined the ball, and resting upon the top of the 
latter. 

This much having been successfully accom- 
plished, the kite was suffered to fall to the 
ground on the other side of the steeple. Bob 
then attached the end of the string which he held 
in his hand smoothly and securely to one end of 
the rope. He then went to the other side of the 
steeple, and, lifting the kite from the ground, 
took hold of the string and hauled away on that 





end of it till he had raised the rope, which was 
attached to the other end, to the top of the stee- 
ple, and passed it over the ball. He then con- 
tinued the hauling till he had brought the end of 
the rope to which the kite-string was attached 
down to the ground again. 

In order to keep the string and the rope which 
followed it from slipping off the ball, he did not 
pull it straight over, but a little to one side, so as 
to make it bear against the rod all the time. It 
will be recollected that this rod, with the vane at 
the top of it, had given way at the socket or 
hinge which joined it to the ball, and was now 
inclined at an angle of some fifty degrees from 
the perpendicular. It was in this angle—this 
corner between the inclined rod and the ball— 
that Bob kept his rope running, and thus pre- 
vented it from falling. The knots gave him a 
little trouble, sometimes; but the rope would 
generally glide over the smooth surface of the 
ball without difficulty. 

The rope was now successfully passed over 
the top of the steeple, and left with its middle 
resting upon it, while its two extremities were 


The bishop did not make his appearance that 
evening, as was expected, but he would of course 
be along early the next morning. Mr. Tartuffe 
rose betimes, so as to be ready to receive him. 
He was in an excellent humor. The steeple was 
all right again, and little or nothing to pay for it. 

As he stood at the glass, shaving himself, he 
could see the people passing along the street; 
and he was not a little surprised that every man, 
woman and child, upon reaching a certain cor- 


THE FORCE OF LOVE. 


A marriage was recently celebrated in the 
church of the Rue St. Antoine, Paris, and in the 
course of the ceremony a young woman of great 
beauty, who had been observed pale and agitated 
in the body of the church, was seized with con- 
vulsions. Assistance was afforded her, and when 
she had ered, the y had termi d, 
and the wedding party had quitted the church. 
She immediately ran after them, and attempted 
to throw below the wheels of the carriage 
containing the newly-married pair, but she was 








ner, began to laugh most i d ly. All 
who came, laughed ; all who laughed, stopped ; 
and all who stopped, remained until quite a 
crowd was gathered. Mr. Tartuffe’s curiosity 
was so much excited, that he could hardly re- 
strain it until he had finished shaving. The 
crowd increased every moment, and “the mirth 
and fun grew fast and furious.” 

At length, while he was putting on his cravat, 
it suddenly struck him that all these people were 
looking towards the now church, which was not 
visible to him from the point where he stood. 
What could it be? His curiosity now began to 
be mingled with no small share of trepidation. 





lying upon the ground. Bob now p ded to 
make one of these ends fast to a tree. He then 
had his rope hanging from the top of the stee- 
ple, and firmly fixed there. With its assistance, 
getting some one to steady it at the bottom, he 
could ascend to the ball without much difficulty 
or danger. 

Having provided himself with the necessary 
screw, and a few other tools, the adventurous 
“gailor-man ” began toclimb the rope. By that 
time, quite a crowd of Plumvilians had assem- 
bled, and hundreds of eyes watched him as he 
scaled the dizzy height. When about half way 
up, he observed the dark figure of Mrs. Crow 
piloting his mother and Mary Brent to the spot. 
She had managed to find out what was going 
on, and she would not, on any account, have 
missed the gratification of pointing out to the 
agonized mother the very spoton the pavement 
where her son’s brains would probably be dashed 
out, when he missed his hold and fell, as he un- 
doubtedly would. 

Bob congratulated himself that he was out of 
hearing of his friends below, and he determined, 
for his own part, that he would not see them 
again till the thing was done. Few steadier 
heads or stouter hearts than Bob Brail’s had 
ever crossed the main; and he who had been 
accustomed from childhood to feel as secure upon 
the main truck as upon the forecastle, though 
waves were rolling mountain-high, was not likely 
to shrink from climbing a church-steeple on 
terra firma. 

The only difficulty of any moment was in 
getting the rope fixed ; the rest was but the rep- 
etition of a task which he had many a time ac- 
complished—and in less than half an hour a 
loud cheer from the hundreds of throats below, 
proclaimed to all Plumville that the work was 
done. 

Ina very short time, Bob was treading in 
safety the very spot where Mrs. Crow had 
prophesie] that-he would meet his death, and 
she seemed really to think herself an injured 
woman because he would not break his neck for 
her accommodation. After exchanging a word 
or two with his mother and Mary, and receiving 
the vociferous congratulations of the crowd of 
landsmen, who looked upon him as one of the 
marvels of the age, he broke away from them 
all, and posted off to Mr. Tartuffe’s office. 

That gentleman had watched the operation 
from one of the windows, and was therefore 
aware of its having been successfully performed, 
before he saw the sailor. 

“ Well, Mr. Tartuffe,” said Bob, standing on 
the door-step, “I’ve done the job, and as I’m in 
something of a hurry, I’ll be obliged to you for 
the money.” 

“ Well, sir, what do you ask ?” 

“TI told youI would do it for one hundred 
dollars, though you said you would give five hun- 
dred. I want no more.” 

“Pooh, pooh! You can’t surely have the 
conscience to charge a hundred dollars for a few 
minutes’ work—and to a church, too! It’s per- 
fectly ridiculous.” 

“ Mr. Tartuffe, desperately poor as I am, if I 
had been asked to do the job for the church, I 
would have done it cheerfully, and not charged a 
cent. But the thing was done for you, individ- 
ually—and at one-fifth of your own price.” 

“And do you really think I am going to be 
such a fool as to give you such a sum for such a 
piece of work *” 

“Vil tell you what I do think, Mr. Tartuffe. I 
have been told, a dozen times or more, that you 
would cheat me out of the money in the end; 
but I always said I didn’t think you were such a 
swindler—but now I do think it.” 

“What? You miserable beggar! You dirty, 
lying, thieving rapscallion! You dare to call me 
a swindler? I’ll have you prosecuted for this! 
You shall rot in jail for it—you low, vulgar 
scoundrel !” 

“Avast there, squire! You'd better shorten 
sail a bit—take a reef in your temper, and look 
out for breakers. Isn’t thief, and liar, and rap- 
scallion, and scoundrel, as good stuff to prose- 
cute on as swindler is? Or do you have one 
sort of lawhere in Plumville for rich church- 
builders, and another for poor sailors ?” 

“ Here—here is ten dollars, and that will pay 
you for your work ten times over. If you don’t 
choose to take it, you can go without it, for not 
another red cent will you ever get from me.” 

And with these words the speaker threw upon 
the floor, near the door, a ten-dollar gold piece. 

“Well,” said Bob, giving the eagle a con- 
temptuous kick with the toe of his foot, “I al- 
ways thought the meanest man in the world was 
old Captain Konk. He used to sell the marlin- 
spikes for old iron, and then flog the sailors for 

stealing’em. But I must acknowledge that you 
beat old Konk, all hollow. If you were a cap- 
tain, I believe you would steal the men’s knives, 
and sell the lanyards that held ’em for old junk.” 

Here the office door was slammed very ener- 
getically in Bob's face; but it is worthy of re- 
mark that though he was shut out, the gold piece 
was very carefully shutin. He took it all very 
coolly indeed, and went away quietly, without 
saying another word. 





He foreboded some misfortune. He longed to 
know, and yet he was afraid. Hurrying on his 
clothes, however, he screwed his courage up, sal- 
lied forth into the street, and bustled up to the 
crowd at the corner. 

Though a rich man, Mr. Tartuffe could not 
be said to be a popular one. Like all men of 
wealth, he had his sycophants; but he had his 
enemies also, and it could not be said that he 


P On this, she flew into a violent pas- 
sion by peed the persons who held her, and con- 
ducted herself so violently that she had to be 
e into a place of safety. Inquiries having 

mn made respecting her, it was ascertained that 
she was the mistress of the man who had mar- 
ried, and that he had sworn repeatedly never to 
marry any one but her. Having learned that 
this marriage was fixed on, she became desper- 
ate, and resolved to create scandal. After being 
locked up some time, a change came over her, 
and, bursting into tears, she spoke of her faithless 
lover with great tenderness, and said that she 
would die to secure his happiness. She was con- 
veyed to the hospital. She became seriously ill, 
and although every ion was paid to her, she 
died on the following Saturday. A case of a 
somewhat similar kind has also to be related. A 
cabinet-maker, living in the Marais, became pas- 
sionately attached to a female, who, however, de- 
clined to marry him, because he was not pos- 
sessed of sufficient fortune. This refusal gave 
him such a strong desire of being wealthy, that 
his mind was affected. In this state he fancied he 
had suddenly become a millionnaire, and that 
every piece of paper which fell into his hands 
was a bank-note. He went into a restaurant, 
a few days ago, and ordered a comfortable din- 
ner. When waiter presented the bill, he 
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was really esteemed by any one. His p 
at the corner was greeted by an ironical cheer, 
and a burst of most uproarous laughter, from the 
united ‘crowd. 

“Mr. Tartuffe,” said old Captain Jollifat, 
‘did you now raaly pay a hundred doars for 
that new weathercock ?” 

And while the motley crowd laughed and 
shouted with increased vigor, the rich man 
looked up at his highly-prized steeple, and saw 
there a sight that almost took his breath away. 
Astride of the horse, and holding the reins of 
a bridle, or rather halter, sat the “‘ new weather- 
cock,” in the shape of a short, punchy manikin, 
evidently meant for a caricature of Mr. Tartuffe. 

Two of the most prominent of that gentle- 
man’s characteristics were a very short cloak 
and a very long pipe, without both of which he 
was very seldom seen; and both of these pecu- 
liarities were faithfully represented in the cari- 
cature. Another prominent point about him 
was, that he had commenced life in one of the 
Eastern cities as an itinerant glazier. This little 
biographical trait he was fain to believe was 
utterly unknown to the people of Plumville. 
Fancy his feelings, then, when he saw upon a 
placard much larger than the effigy itself, and in 
great staring capitals, the terrible words—‘Any 
glass t’ put in?” 

The reader has already divined that this little 
entertainment was devised and executed by our 
friend Bob. In anticipation of something of the 
sort, he had allowedthe rope to remain upon the 
steeple, and as it waahe nearly dark, it was not 
noticed by his employer or any one else. 

As-soon as he had positively ascertained that 
Tartuffe was determined not to pay what he had 
promised, he went to work and prepared and 
raised this effigy, which he knew very well no- 


“body but himself could take down again. 


To attempt to desccibe the rage and mortifica- 
tion of the Plumville millionnaire, would be alto- 
gether futile. The reader can imagine it. With- 
out saying a single word, he fled before the 
storm of ridicule which was assailing him on 
every side, and took refuge in his own dwelling. 
His predicament was truly an unenviable one. 
The bishop would certainly be there that morn- 
ing, and might arrive at any moment; and the 
ceremonies had been advertised, far and near, to 
come off at ten o’clock. 

After a series of unsuccessfal attempts to in- 
duce some one else to scale the steeple and re- 
move the nuisance, Bob himself was at last 
reluctantly sent for. It was a bitter dose for Mr. 
Tartuffe’s pride to swallow, but there was pos- 
itively no cure without it. 

“Here,” said that personage, in a sadly low- 
ered tone, “‘ here is a hundred-dollar note. Take 
it and remove the thing.” 

“No, sir,” replied the sailor; “I will do no 
such thing.” 

“Why, do you mean to leave the horrible 
thing there?” gasped the excessively frightened 
church. builder. 

“Yes—until you pay me my own price for 
taking it down.” 

“And what is that?” 

“ Five hundred dollars.” 

At this , anger appeared to get 
the better of his fears, and the rich man seemed 
as if he was about to attack the sailor pugilis- 
tically ; but there was a certain significance in 
the manner in which Bob clenched his huge fist, 
which nipped this project in its bud. 

“The bishop! Here comes the bishop!” 
cried voices in the street, while the sound of 
carriage-wheels was heard in the distance. 

Avarice had one last struggle with pride, in the 
rich man’s heart, but the latter was victorious, 
and Bob left the office with a check for five hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket. 

Having restored the steeple to a state of pro- 
priety, our hero started for New York the same 
day, and succeeded in obtaining the desired situ- 
ation. Being thus fairly afloat on the sea of 
preferment, Bob’s excellent qualities soon se- 
cured for him the command of a first-rate ship. 
He married Mary Brent, and in a few years 
more was able to purchase a house in Plamville. 
It was the elegant mansion of Mr. Tartuffe, who 
was so unmercifully ridiculed on account of the 
steeple adventure, that he found it impossible to 
remain in the place where it happened. 

Mrs. Crow never forgave Bob for refusing 
either to be drowned, or to dash his brains out 
by falling from the steeple; and though now that 
he is getting fat she consoles herself by predict- 
ing his speedy death by apoplexy, Mr. Tartuffe’s 
late pew, as well as his house, is still occupied 
by the sailor-man—or at least by his wife, chil- 
dren and mother—and no more universally re- 
spected family than his worships beneath the 
shadow of the tall Steere or Prumvitie. 








P prosp of a writing-master, 
which had been given him in the street, and rep- 
resenting that it was a 500fr. note, requested 
change for it. The waiter had him conveyed to 
the commissary of police. There it was ascer- 
tained, beyond doubt, that he was mad, and he 
was sent to the prefecture.—Galignani’s Mes- 
senger (Paris). 





INSECTS. 


Insects are largely endowed with the faculty 
of sight; for their eyes, though unable to turn, 
are infinitely multiplied, and compensate by 
quantity for their want of motion. To give an 
idea of the number some orders possess, I may 
mention that to one _— of butterfly, by no 
means among the largest, is allotted nearly 
35,000 eyes. ‘These are distributed over every 
part of the body, and thus, whatever may be the 
position of the animal, no danger can approach 
unperceived, as a sentinel keeps watch io every 
quarter. 

The passions of love and fear, and sometimes 
higher emotions, are exhibited very signally in 
some orders of insects, and are even ex: 
in sounds, which, while not without significance 
to the human ear, are doubtless full of i 
to themselves. The fact may be demonstrated 
by giving chase to a common blue-bottle, which 
will immediately raise its note in a surprising 
manner, the tone being of unmistakable alarm. 
In tropical countries I have noticed the same 
peculiarity, with bat little variation, in mos- 
quitoes ; and the adroitness with which these lit- 
tle jannisaries avoid capture indicates an organ- 
ization still more subtle. 

Few are unacquainted with the alertness or 
ferocity of spiders, exhibited so constantly within 
the sphere of familiar observation. Let a fly be 
thrown on a spider’s web, and a strange spec- 
tacle will follow. The terror and despair of the 
fly at the first approach of his inexorable en- 
emy, his energetic efforts to escape from his 
tyrant’s clutches, and his last touching death- 
struggle, with the exultation, rage and malig- 
nant cruelty of the spider, are a vivid mimicry 
of the mightier paroxysms of man, which few 
will be able to contemplate with apathy. 

I need not dwell here on the affection of in- 
sects for their progeny, as that is a point which, 
by the wise providence of the —_ pre- 
vails, with few differences of degree, throughout 
the whole range of nature. But it would be an 
omission not to say that they experience more 
than usual difficulty in providing for the neces- 
sities and requirements of their young, yet pur- 
sue this object, under every disadvantage, with 
unwearying forecast,tenderness and perseverance. 
—Entomological Journal. 








A TETOTALLER BY COMPULSION. 


Jack was mightily amused with Johnny, as he 
called the Japanese, and the feeling was mutual, 
judging from the hearty laugh of the porters, 
priests and policemen at the pantomime by 
which our men strove to make their wants un- 
derstood. On one occasion, turning a corner 
rather abruptly, we found a jolly fore-topman ex- 
plaining by signs that he wanted something to 
pour down his throat that would make tim 
dance, whereupon he cut a double shuffle and 
reeled about the yard. Johnny perfectly under- 
stood, and repeated the performance. Jack’s 
broad face beamed with delight. ‘‘ Yee, that’s 
it—grog! Come. bear a hand, my fine fellow !” 
he exclaimed ; and in anticipation of his want 
being quickly supplied, he expressed in the 
strongest vernacular his high approval of the 
Johnnies in general. Happily ‘or the Johnnies, 
we arrived in time to stay further proceedings ; 
and sending for Yenoske, the interpreter, we 
made him explain that Jack upon water, or Jack 
upon tea, was as harmless as a baby; but that 
Jack in a state of grog was simply an infuriated 
Briton, an animal likely to mar the domestic 
happiness of all within the temple enclosure, and 
very certain to break the peace. “Ah,” said 
Yenoske—“ ah, all the same as dranken Dutch 
sailor.” ‘ Worse,” we asserted, “than fifty 
Dutchmen.” “All the same one tiger!” sug- 
gested Yenoske, looking very serious. We told 
him that tigers the worse for liquor could not be 
more troubl Whereupon Yenoske ex- 
plained to his countrymen the effects of 
upon our men in such strong terms, that neither 
fur love nor money could they get anythin 
stronger than tea, and we were happy, if Jac 
was not.—Cruise in Japanese Waters. 








AN ENLIGHTENED HISTORIAN. 


A new History of the United States, by an 
Englishman, is said to contain the following. 
The writer must have obtained his information 
from Grattan, late English Consul at this port : 

“ Befure I went to America, I had heard much 
of American natural scenery; but I confess I 
was sadly disappointed when | came to see it my- 
self. I have traversed the country from the co- 
lonial dependence of her most gracious majesty, 
in Canada, to the Rocky Mountains, and 1 saw 
nothing that could be called worthy of the ar- 
tist’s or poet’s observation. It is true that Can- 
ada has some charming scenery, which has been 
much improved by British taste and art—the nat- 
ural consequences of the cultivation and _refine- 
ment of the inhabitants; but whenever one 
crosses into the States, the country exhibits either 
wild forests or naked prairies, both of which are 
dangerous to travel through, in consequence of 
the voracious animals they contain. A distin- 
guished member of the United States Parliament 
informed me that a railroad train, last year, was 
attacked by a drove of raccoons, while crossing a 
praifie, and every passenger destroyed. These 
raccoons are the terror of this wild country, and 
have depopulated thousands of miles of iw 
surface.” 





Pousetwrfe’s Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Roast Capons and Fow!ls. 

They must be killed, in warm weather, two days before 
cooking ; in cold weather, several days. A good criterion 
of the ripeness of poultry for the spit is the ease with 
which the feathers can be plucked; always leave a few on 
to pluck to ascertain this. A full grown fowl requires 
about an hour and quarter for cooking; it is prepared 
and dressed exactly as a turkey, only not much, if any, 
stuffing in the belly of the fowl. The craw requires 
some for plumpness, but the stuffing absorbs the flavor 
of the fowl. The gravy is made like the turkey, of the 
liver and gizzard. Cranberry sauce is a necessary com- 
panion of roast poultry. 





A Cure for Lockjaw. 

A young lady ran a rusty nail into her foot recently. 
The injury produced lockjaw of such a malignant char 
acter that her physicians pronounced her recovery hope- 
less. An old nurse then took her in hand, and applied 
pounded beet-roots to her foot, removing them as often 
as they became dry. The result was a complete and 
most astonishing cure. Such a simple remedy should be 
borne in mind. 





Potatoes fried with Fish. 

Take cold fish and cold potatoes. Pick all the bones 
from the former, and mash the fish and the potatoes to- 
gether. Form into rolls, and fry with lard until the out- 
sides are brown and crisp. For this purpose, the drier 
kinds of fish, such as cod, hake, etc., are preferable. 
Turbot, soles, eels, etc., are not so good. This is an 
economical and excellent relish. 

Tea Cakes. 

Two eggs, well beaten; two spoonsful melted butter, in 

a pint of milk; add one teaspoonful of soda. Put two 

fuls of tartar into a little flour, and mix 
with the former ingredients, and continue to add flour 
until it makes a stiff batter Drop into cups or tins, and 
bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. These cakes are 
very nice either hot or cold. 


Chicken Broth. 

Wash half the breast and one wing of a tender chicken ; 
put it im a saucepan with three half pints of water, a 
little salt, and one tablespoonful of rice or pearl barley. 
Let it simmer slowly, and skim it. When the chicken is 
thoroughly done, take it out of the broth. Serve the 
latter in a bowl with light bread or a fresh cracker. 


Potato Colcanon. 

Boil potatoes and greens and spinach separately. Mash 
the potatoes; squeeze the greens dry, chop them quite 
fine, and mix them with the potatoes, with a little butter, 
pepper and salt. Put into a mould, buttering it well 
first; let it stand in a hot oven for ten minutes. 








Grape Jam. 

Boil grapes very soft, and strain them through a sieve. 
Weigh the pulp thus obtained, and put a pound of 
crushed sugar toa pound of pulp. Boil it twenty min- 
utes, stirring it often. The common wild grape is much 
the best for this use. 


Cheap Loaf Cake. 

Take two spoonsful of butter, two cups of sugar, two 
cups of milk, two teaspoonfuls of soda, two cups of 
raisins, chopped fine, and flour enough to make a stiff 
batter. Adda nutmeg, or a little clove or cinnamon, for 
flavor. 

To make Soft Water. 

A gallon of strong lye put in s barrel of hard water 

will make it as soft as rain water. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories, in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
siz copies, post paid, for one dollar 


UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tax Bee or Mapa. 
‘The scene of this story is taid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature By...LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
DANCING STAR: or, Tus Smvocien or tax 
Cugsapeaks. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. By J. H. INGRAHAM. 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermions or Sr. Anroine. 
This Komance of the Continent depicts in a lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling char- 
acter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the mid- 
die of the last century. By..... Mas. F. C. HUNTER. 
GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tux Cuup or tux 
TERRA. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author’s best vein, and maintainiug its interest to 
end. Written for us by........ Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tax Conspinatons*or Ovpa. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban lite, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Written for us by..F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tus Puorust 
OF THE BOHMER WALD. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
I., scenes of this story are isid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
bou: of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest. By...... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
FITZ-HERN: or, Tas Rover or tax Inism Stas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. This is a story of the early history 


of Ireland, and areetee aT TETOR Pennine 
lover of Erin. By ......¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
ROYAL GREENS: or, Tux Scour or run Sus- 

A Tale of tragic interest in 


QUEHANNA. the Valley of 
Wyoming, during the days of our revolutionary strug- 
GR. BY. .ccccccccccccserccece De. J. ROBINSO . 


PHANTOM OF THE 8EA: or, Tux Rzp Cross 
AND THE Crescent. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
E RANCHE: or, Tux Reovts- 
TORS AND Moperators. A tale of life on the Texan Bor- 

yhistory By....Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tax Dume Dwany or 
CONSTANTINOPLE. ‘This is a story of the Eastern world, 
narrating leally scenes and events in the Orient 
with lifelike fidelity and illustrati Uuliarities of the 
Turkish character. By. » LIEU NANT MURRAY. 
AN MARTYR: or, Tox Howree Spy or 

Virainia. This is another favorite Revolutionary Story 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer pular 


is #0 pe oa 
BY. vccvccccccccecceveeseces SYLVANUS OOBB, Jr. 


RED HAND: or, Taz Caviser or raz Excusm Onan- 
net. A phic nautical and land story of England 
during times of Oliver Cromwell and the Uom- 
monwealth. By.,......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON, 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Roven’s Cap- 
tive. This isa true sen story, written by a true sea- 
man. It is as ivating & nautical story as ( ‘s 
famous Red Rover. By. .Cart. HENKY P. CHEEVER. 

PAUL LABOON: or, Tax Scounce or toe Awruuss. 
This story is one which bas been republished by us un- 
til we now present the fifteenth edition, and is said to be 
Mr. Cobb’s best. By.......... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tas Buccawexn or tux Guy 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore, This is 
another of those graphic sea stories for which our au- 
thor is famous. by.....¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

RODERICK THE ROVER: or, Tax Srimr or tus 
Wavs. A romantic story of the Buccaneer on, of 
thrilling interest. By. ..... LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tus Seoners or raz Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of vivid incident, with a 
deeply interesting plot. By.... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tux Srawise Cava- 
tise. A Legend of Vid Spain. Th & most charm- 
ing story of the time of Philip I1., and the of the 
Inquisition. By..............8YLVANUS COBB, Ja 

BLACK KNIGHT: or. Tas Wampruixe Borz- 
mas. This is a characteristic romance of the days of 
ebivalry, written in our author's usual oer atyle 
Di sccccevecisstccvecdesbece De. J H. ROB BON 

IVAN THE SERF : or, Tur Rossin ap Corcasoun. 
This is a well-toid and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and in Russia, Turk » e 
DY ococcveesveverseccscseceees AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE SEA LION: or, Tax Privarere o raz Pexonscor 
This is « story of ocean life, told in the author's usual 
atyle of interest. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


Address * Po BALLOU, Publisher, 
io inter Street, loston, Mass 
9” For sale ot all of the periodical depots. 
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Poet's Corner. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LINES TO —. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


Though thine eyes may lose their lustre, 
Though each tint of health decay, 

Though soft lines of glossy silver 
Make thy raven tresses gray : 

Though that voice so clear and loving 
Wither like a fairy tone, 

Still "twill keep my heart from roving 
Till above my soul fs gone. 


Love will pour a fancied sunlight 
O’er those faded eyes of thine— 
Paint thy cheek with radiance bright, 
Make each tress in beauty shine: 
Make my spirit as tn childhood 
Love to linger round thy lip: 
Make me sigh to roam the wildwood, 
And with thee its fragrance sip. 
A NEGLECTED WIFE. 
The gentle wife, who decks his board, 
‘And ma! hls day to have no night; 
u 


jonor her, 
Who past all speech has honored him.—Parmorx. 





LEARNING. 
° is 
A buneh of grapes sprung up eunag ter diene, 
Where, but by caution, none the harm can miss: 
Nor art’s true riches read to understand, 
But shall, to please his taste, offend his hand. 
Lorp Brooks. 
INDIFFERENCE. 
Q! who would love? I wooed a woman once, 
But she was sharper than an eastern wind, 
And all my heart turned from her, as a thorn 
Turns from the sea.—TuxNYson. 


Aomestic Story Department. 
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MADGE WESTERLY’S MISTAKE, 








BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“IT wont—so there!” 

“And you will—so there !” 

“T will die first Y” 

What a pretty little spitfire she was—Madge 
Westerly! How emphatic was the force with 
which she set her small foot down upon the car- 
pet ; how angry the quick working of her fingers, 
twisting restlessly at the coral bracelets upon 
her arms, till the crimson links grazed and dented 
the soft white flesh they enclasped! How de- 
fiantly wide flew open her blazing eyes! What 
a rich maelstrom of color whirled into her cheeks, 
engulfing all the smiles and dimples that usually 
went drifting about her sweet mouth, and then 
unsatisfied with such devastation, hurrying up in 
scarlet waves to the white shore of her brows, 
breaking across them, and flowing triumphantly 
over the whole face, an unbroken tempest of 
passion, with the fire of her scornfal eyes burn- 
ing through it like angry beacon lights. 

O, she was very much disturbed and incensed ! 
you would have known it, if only from the way 
in which she poised her head—her royal little 
head, rich with its crown of golden braids. 

Very much disturbed and incensed, I repeat ; 
and all because her father had that morning told 
her that he considered her old enough to marry. 
No, I mistake. It was not this parental decla- 
ration which thus threw her into such a bewitch- 
ing rage. She was aware of the fact before he 
told her, and did not rebel against the knowledge, 
any more than any pretty, marriageable young 
lady is apt todo. But it so happened that he 
had added to this observation another one—to 
the effect, that he had been looking about him in 
search of a suitable husband for her, and had 
decided that there was only one unmarried gen- 
tleman in all Cranston, into whose hands he 
would willingly confide her happiness. 

Moreover, he had said in conclusion, with just 
that peculiar twinkle of his gray eyes, and that 
firm way of shutting his lips together which said 
as plainly to Madge as words could have done, 
that his mind was made up, and nothing short 
of a miracle could alter it, that this same gen- 
tleman ; i. e.—the only one in all Cranston, ete.— 
had proposed for her hand and been accepted— 
and that she might get her wedding toggery 
ready as soon as she pleased. 

Madge had answered back with a show of 
spirit, which might and might not have been 
aroused by the word toggery—that she didn’t see 
why he need trouble himself about her matrimo- 
nial affairs, if he was her father; that she con- 
sidered herself abundantly qualified to select her 
own conjugal partner, and that she was very sure 
she shouldn’t marry a man of any one’s else 
choosing. 

Now I hardly think she would have replied to 
that nice old gentleman, her father, in quite 
such plump, matter-of-fact, undaughterly (ex- 
cuse the word !) terms, if it hadn’t been for pecu- 
liar circumstances, which I will make it my duty 
immediately to explain. 

To begin with. Madge was pretty, and her 
father, old Squire Westerly, was rich. As a 
matter of course, it follows that Madge had any 
number of lovers. I cannot go into details and 
record my private opinion as to the individual 
worthiness or unworthiness of each particular 
swain to the damsel’s affections ; since I am sure 
I should wear out a dozen boxes of Gillott’s 
superfine steel pens, just in making out a list of 
their names. 

Suffice it for the purpose ef my story, to say, 
that there were only two to whom she gave any 
kind of encouragement ; one because she really 
liked him, and the other because she heartily 
disliked him, and so took a sort of pleasure in 
befooling him. The former of this favored twain 
was as handsome, frank, intelligent and manly a 
specimen of his sex as can be found anywhere— 
Frederick Winn by name. Madge loved him 
dearly. The other, Eugene Strutly, was a city 
exquisite—enjoying a few months rustication in 














the picturesque little village of Cranston. Madge 
hated him. 

He had a way of talking largely about his 
father’s immense wealth—a supercilious manner 
of treating his rival Frederick—(who was only 
@ practical, well-to-do young farmer)—and 8 
habit of referring to his aristocratic city relatives, 
which set Madge’s democratic little teeth on 
edge to bite him. But her father seemed to look 
upon him with more kindly eyes—invited him to 
the house, encouraged him in his egotistical 
style of conversation, and listened to his highest 
flights of self-laudatory hifalutin with acquiescent 
smiles—a trifle too acquiescent for perfect sin- 
cerity, most any one would have thought who 
could have watched him sometimes and seen 
them broaden gradually over his ruddy, good- 
natured countenance. 

Bat if this was the case, Madge at least was 
blind to the truth. She thought her father en- 
amored with him and his pretensions, and when 
the subject of marriage was broached, her mind 
flew at once to the conclusion that Mr. Strutly 
and Mr. Strutly’s talked-of riches had so far won 
the old gentleman’s favor, that he had decided 
upon having him for a son-in-law. 

Against this decision she rebelled with all her 
heart, mind and tongue. That words had waxed 
high is very evident from the three terse sen- 
tences with which my sketch commences. 

And now let us return to the combatants, as 
they sit discussing the matter in the breakfast- 
room; Madge still twisting angrily at her brace- 
letted wrists—and her father watching her with 
a half-puzzled, half-angry glance—his face all 
aglow with zeal for the cause he advocates. 

“But, Madge, he is handsome, I am sure, 
and girls set everything by beauty in a man.” 

Madge’s red lip curled something like the petal 
of a rose in a hot day. 

“Handsome! So is Carlo yonder on the 
hearth-rug— very handsome, indeed—for a 
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“ But Madge—” 
“T tell you, Ihate him. He is a vain, dis- 
agreeable, ignorant, ited, mean t 





and I wouldn’t marry him if it was to save the 
universe from perdition !” 

“But I have given him my promise, and he 
considers that you have granted him encourage- 
ment enough to warrant his asking for your 
hand.” 

“ The more fool he!” retorted the young lady, 
scornfully. ‘He hasn’t sufficient intelligence to 
distinguish between a woman’s love and her con- 
tempt. As for the other matter, I don’t consider 
myself under any obligation to keep your prom- 
ises for you, more especially when they were 
made without consulting my feelings in the 
least.” And with another great, starry flash of 
her eyes, she rose up and swept haughtily out of 
the room. 

The squire followed her with his eyes as she 
disappeared, and even after she had entirely van- 
ished from sight, he kept his glance fastened on 
the door through which she had made her egress. 
A strange glance it was—made up of wonder, 
doubt, chagrin and vexation; a strange glance, 
and the squire’s gray eyes grew round and big. 

“Jehoshaphat! What obstinate things these 
women are!’ he muttered, at last, in a slow, 
perplexed way, as though his brain was not quite 
clear, and the idea had hard work to struggle 
through. “Now if I’d told ber she shouldn’t 
marry him, she would have eloped with him 
within a week, just out of sheer obstinacy—the 
contrary little minx! Poor Fred!” 

A look of genuine distress came over his face 
with the pronunciation of those last words, and 
he looked about him as if quite uncertain what to 
do or say next. Then apparently coming to the 
conclusion that anything was better than idle- 
ness, he commenced scratching his head. Then 
he took out his yellow silk handkerchief and rub- 
bed the tip of his nose spitefully. Then he 
scratched his head again, and finally, wheeling 
about in his chair, unlocked the door of a closet 
behind him, out of which slowly emerged a 
young man, whose limping gait, flushed face, 
and disordered clothes gave evidence of his hay- 
ing been cramped up in rather close quarters. 
As he came out further into the room, and 
straightened himself up to his natural height, you 
could have seen that his was a tall, supple, fine- 
ly-proportioned figure, and that the face which 
he turned full upon the old squire’s was a hand- 
some and rather proud-looking one. It was 
slightly flushed and darkened as with mortified 
pride, and there was a haughty compression of 
the bearded lips—a slight dilation of the full 
nostrils, and an intensified flame smouldering in 
the irids of the large, clear hazel eyes, which told 
of powerful feelings kept in check. 

“There! there! don’t look in that way, my 
boy,” said the old squire, hitching about ner- 
vously in his seat, as he caught and comprehend- 
ed the expression of his companion’s face. “ She 
isn’t worth grieving for, if I am her father who 
say it.” 

“ Grieving for!” 

There was a little quiver of some softer emo- 
tion than pride rippling through the bitter dis- 
dain of the speaker’s tone, and though he threw 
his head up haughtily as he spoke them, one 
could have seen in the gesture the severe grace 
of a necessary self-respect, rather than the un- 
mitigated contempt it counterfeited. 

“TIsuppose you heard it all?” queried the 
squire, with an uneasy glance toward the door. 

The young man bowed gloomily, while a flush, 
hot and red as the passing of a swift flame, burn- 
ed across his face. , 

“And what do you think, my boy? That I 
urged your case well?” 

“Think? I think I am an idiot, a dolt—a 
consummate blockhead. I think that in sneak- 
ing into the closet there, and listening to your 
daughter’s conversation, I made a great unman- 
nerly lubber of myself, and that I deserve the 
punishment I have received. She has called me 
@ disagreeable, ignorant, mean creature; and 
my conduct this morning has convinced me that 
the terms are not misapplied, and that she knew 
me better than I have ever before known myself. 
Good morning !” 


He turned to go, but the old squire sprang up 





“ Hush, Fred! I wont have you abusing your- 
self at this rate, when the fault is all my own. 
You have given your opinion—now let me be 
equally candid. J think that fora man of his 
years and experience, John Westerly is the big- 
gest old fool—the biggest, silliest, most meddle- 
some old fool that ever drew breath. If you had 
had affairs your way, my dear boy, it would have 
been allright. But no, Iwasso afraid she would 
get taken up with that coxcomb of a Stratly, and 
so sure that the best way to sicken her of his 
attentions would be to let her have enough of 
them, that I must needs let him come here three 
or four times a day, till I really believe I have 
overshot my mark. The fact is, the girl hasn’t 
the sense I thought she had. I am ashamed of 
her. And then worse than all the rest, when you 
come here and ask me for her, I must have a 
little fun (silly old coot that Iam !) and so, much 
against your inclination, stow you away and 
almost choke you to death in a one by three 
closet. Then I broach the subject in such an 
awkward, authoritative way, that the girl first 
gets frightened, then flares up and raves at me 
like a little lunatic, and then—and then—O, 
dear! I have made a thundering great blunder 
of it any way, and I wish I was in the hangman’s 
hands.” 

There were honest tears dripping down over 
the squire’s cheeks as he finished speaking. The 
young man caught his hand and pressed it 
warmly. 

“Say no more about it, Mr. Westerly. We 
will share the blame between us, if it suits you 
better, though I never can forgive myself for the 
part 1 have taken. To think that I—who lay 
some small claim to being honorable and decent, 
could have been coaxed or even compelled into 
such a belittling adventure. Heavens! I could 
strangle himself.” 

He paused, and held both hands hard over his 
burning face as if for shame. 

“ But she does not—she never has loved me,” 
he continued, in a softer voice, “or she could 
not have spoken so of me. That is certain, and 
I shall get over my disappointment all the more 
readily for this. Her contempt will be a more 
powerful medicine than her pity, and consequent- 
ly will effect a speedier cure. So you see it will 
be all right in the end,” he added, lifting his head 
with a forced smile. “Again I wish you good 
morning!” The next moment he was gone. 





“Can I be of any assistance to you, my dear 
Miss Westerly ?” 

It was twilight of the same day, and Madge 
had gone out to her swing in the orchard (for she 
was a bit of hoyden, withal)—that the cool wind 
and brisk exercise might drive away from her 
face the traces of tears she had shed that day. 
Fred Winn usually happened along every even- 
ing about dusk, and she didn’t like (so she said 
to herself), that he should see her with her eyes 
all red and swollen. Tear-stains were no im- 
provement to her style of beauty. 

It was a delicious May evening, and as she 
floated back and forth_ameng the apple-boughs 
that hardly bent with her light weight, the wind 
scattered the creamy petals down over her in a 
little shower of scented snow. She wished Fred 
would come, he was such a nice hand to swing 
her, and almost before the desire had formed it- 
self in her heart, she heard quick steps coming 
down the brown orchard path, and turned her 
head, with a glad, happy light springing, golden 
as sunshine, into her face. Turned her head— 
only to see the detested features of Strutly, 
wreathed over with smiles. 

“ Can I be of any assistance to you?” he ask- 
ed, suavely, not noticing the expression of dis- 
appointment which clouded her countenance, and 
which settled while he was speaking, into one of 
annoyance and disgust. 

“No, I thank you, I never swing in the pres- 
ence of gentlemen,” she replied, coolly, abruptly 
checking her airy flight, by thrusting the toe of 
one slippered foot against the soft turf. 

Mr. Strutly languidly drew on again the straw- 
colored kid glove which he had taken off as he 
first spoke, took out his perfumed handkerchief 
and held it softly to his nose for a moment, and 
then said: “Ah, indeed,” very fascinatingly. 

“Not unless they are very particular friends,” 
said Madge, reaching up as she spoke, and break- 
ing off a fresh twig from the tree under which 
she stood. 

“Then I presume that Mr. Winn is one of 
Miss Westerly’s very particular friends, as I be- 
lieve I once saw him swinging her ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Madge, promptly, a 
bright crimson rushing over her face. 

“Ah, indeed! That puts me in mind of a 
report that I heard about him this afternoon.” 
Madge darted an inquiring glance upward into 
his face. 

“ That he was a rejected suitor of yours.” 

“It is false,” responded Madge, emphatically. 
“ Frederick Winn never—” 

She checked herself abruptly. 

“Ah, I knew it must be a mistake,” simpered 
Stratly, fondling his moustache. “I was sure 
that that clod-hopper of a fellow hadn’t the pre- 
sumption to offer himself to you.” 

“ Sir a 

The young girl’s eyes blazed out like stars 
from under the shelter of their white lids. Her 
companion saw he had struck upon a wrong 
chord, for he colored at the indignant tone of her 
voice, and then, as if in atonement for what he 
had said, caught one of her hands in his and at- 
tempted to raise it to his lips. She wrenched it 
away with a gesture of disdain. 

“ Your mouth then, sweet Madge,” he said, 
bending down his face to hers. 

Incensed and annoyed beyond all endurance, 
Madge shrank back. He followed, and again 
repeated the attempt to touch her mouth with 
his own. Her quick spirit rose at the boldness 
of his manner, and almost before she was aware 
of what she did, she struck him atingling blow 
across the face with the twig which she held im 
her hand. 

“ By Jove, girl” 

Ah, there was a little fire smouldering in the 
effeminate composition of Mr. Strutly, after all. 





and caught him by the arm. 


A swart color, half of shame—half of anger, burn- 


_ expected to send forth flowers. At this stage, it is.advis- 


plexion, as he rubbed his gloved hand across the 
vivid scarlet mark which the stick had left upon 
his cheek. 

“By Jove, girl!” he repeated, ‘a hundred 
kisses shall pay for that insult.” 

He sprang forward and threw his arm about 
her waist. Thoroughly frightened by his auda- 
city and struggling vainly in his strong grasp, 
Madge did as any sensible girl would have done 
under similar circumstances. She screamed. 

“Father! father! Help! help. Fred—Fred! 
Father !’”’ 

There was the sound of some one clearing the 
low stone wall of the orchard at a single bound— 
rapid f ps—a hered 1 i ad 
the next moment Mr. Strutly was sneaking off 
down the path, holding both hands over a nose 
very badly bruised, while Madge, white and faint 
with indignation was lying in the arms of—Fred 
Winn! 

“ He—he—said that you were a rejected suitor 
of mine, Frederick,’—she stammered in expla- 
nation, after the first shock of terror was past ; 
“ and then he tried to kiss me, and I was so an- 
gry that I struck him, and then—O, dear, how 
glad I am that you happened along as you did!” 

“And why were you so angry?” asked Fred- 
erick, putting her down as soon as he discovered 
she could stand without assistance, and then fold- 
ing his arms in the most dignified manner, and 
stepping back from her side. 

“Because he called you aclod-hopper of a 
fellow—and said—” 

“Nothing worse about me than I overheard 
you say this morning, I hope?’ interrupted 
Fred, icily. 

Madge looked up at him wonderingly. He 
returned her glance with interest. Then a strange 
light seemed to break over her mind, and she 
sprang forward and threw both white arms about 
his neck with a merry burst of laughter. 

“O, Fred, Fred! What a mistake!” 

What on earth, dear reader, could follow after 
that, but an explanation and a reconciliation t 

They made it up and were married. Of course 
they are happy. 








HOLMES ON PHRENOLOGY. 


The “ Professor at the Breakfast Table,” thus 
discourses: “It is not necessary to prove the 
falsity of the phrenological statement. It is —_ 
necessary to show that its truth is not proved, 
and cannot be, by the common course of argu- 
ment. The walls of the head are double, with a 
great arch-chamber between them, over the small- 
est and most closely crowded “organs.” Can 
you tell how much money there is in a safe, which, 
also, has thick double walls, by kneading its knobs 
with your fingers? So, when a man fambles 
about my forehead, and talks about the organs 
of infidelity, size, etc., I trust him as much as I 
should if he felt of the outside of my strong box, 
and told me that there was a five-dollar or a ten- 
dollar bill under this or that particular rivet. 
Perhaps there is; only he doesn’t know anything 
about it. 

“I proceed, therefore, to explain the self-ad- 
justing mechanism of Phrenology. An example 
will show it most conveniently. A. is a notori- 
ous thief. Bumpus and Crane examine him, and 
find a good sized organ of acquisitiveness. Pres- 
ently b. turns up, a bigger thief than A. But B. 
has no bump at all over acquisitiveness. Don’t 
you see how small conscientiousness is? That’s 
the reason B. stole. ‘Then comes C. ten times 
as much a thiefas A. or B. Used tosteal before 
he was weaned, and would pick one of his own 
pockets and put its contents in another, if he could 
find no other way of committing petty larceny. 
Unfortunately C. has a hollow instead of a bump, 
over acquisitiveness. Ah, but just look and see 
what a bump of alimentiveness! Did not C. 
buy nuts and gingerbread, when a boy, with the 
money he stole? Of course you see why he is a 
thief. At last comes along a case which is ap- 
parently a settler, for there is a little brain with 
vast and varied powers—a case like that of Byron, 
for instance. Then comes out the grand reserve 
reason, which covers everything and renders it 
simply impossible even to corner a Phrenologist. 
‘It is not the size alone, but the quality of an or- 
gan, which determines its degree of power.’ ” 


floral Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
The fie!ds lie cleared and brown; and all the woods 
Gleam with a mellow splendor, where the gold 
Vies with the purple and the crimson giury— 
The sunset of the year.—T. BucHanan Kgap. 











M t of Cutti 

The management of cuttings after they are planted 
depends on the general principle that, when life is weak, 
all excesses of exterior agency must have a tengency to 
render it extinct. No cutting requires to be planted 
deep, though such as are large ought to be inserted deep- 
er than smaller ones. In the case of evergreens, the 
leaves should be kept from touching the soil, otherwise 
they will become damp, and rot off; and in case of tubu- 
lar-stalked plants, which are in general not very easily 
struck, owing to the water lodging in the tube and rot- 
ting the cutting, both ends may, in some cases—as for 
instance, the b kle—be ly inserted 
in the soil, and besides with a greater certainty of suc- 
ceas, two plants will be produced. Too much light, air, 
water, heat and cold are alike injurious. To guard 
against these extremes in tender roots, the most common 
means is that of enclosing an atmosphere over the cut- 
tings, by a hand or bell-glass, according to their delicacy. 
This produces a uniform stillness and moisture of the 
atmosphere. 


Growing Tulips. 

One of the best composts for tulips, in order to insure 
bloom, is made up of equal parts of fresh soil, well-de- 
composed barnyard manure, decayed horse-manure and 
good loam. When variety of colors is desired, & compost 
may be used of one-third old lime, well pulverizea and 
sifted finely, and two-thirds of fresh soil. It isa good 
rule to take every dry part, which appears of s brown or 
black color, away from each tulip-root before planting it. 
In planting seedling tulips, care should be t=ken to keep 
them clear of weeds, and the second year they may be 








able to pull out and throw away such as are of a red or 
yellow color, as they will not prove to be handsome flow- 
ers, and are, therefore, perfectly useless. Such as are of 
purple and fiesh color will prove fine flowers, and should 
be saved. 


a. 

There are above fifty distinct species of genista, most of 
which will live in the open air, but some are greenhouse 
shrubs. They are all very handsome from their profu- 
sion of bright yellow flowers. The greenhouse kinds 
should be grown in peat and loam, and are propagated by 
cuttings under a glass, which should be frequently taken 
off and wiped, or they will damp off. 

Wood Sage. 

One of the British kinds of germander, half hardy 
shrubs, the smaller kinds of which are suitable for rock- 
work. Some kinds are showy border flowers. They are 
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years unequalled prosperity and ’ 
Maine to Califor - 
fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
all over the wide extent of the United States. 


father, brother or 


pages. 
to news, tales, poems, stories of the 


peges not one vulgar word or line. 
numbers among its regular contributors ths 
try 


reader, cultivate « 


is acknow! the good influence of such 


to their stores of know 
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The Terror of the Wildernes: 


A TALE OF THE PINE-TRER STATE DURING 7 
OLD FRENCH WAR. 


BY MALCOLM J, BRRYM, 





avTwon ov “ tHe warckens,”’ Tax serovs,” “ tae 
aarr,” “THE Wiui~o i RENOoAD - 
‘THe INCeNDiARIES,” “ THE SNOW DRIFT,” ETO 


lcontinunp.] 


CHAPTER V. 


NAOMEKA. THE BOAT.—A TERRIBLE 8CF~- 


Watrer Winter had scarcely reached 
nearest woods west of the Shades, his thou 
ail fixed upon the unhappy maid he had let 
hiad him, ere he found himself confronted 
young Indian beauty, of not more than se 
twen summers, strangely attired, even fan: 
cally, with faded flowers woven in her hair, 
crampled laces falling around her shoul 
The clear light of the moon and stars—fo. 
last traces of the late storm had disappear 
this late hour of the night—enabled him t 
tice the wild gleam im this girl's eyes, an 
look of mild regret and melancholy restless, 
as well as that innate @xpression of gentle 
which shone throagh the shades of sorrow 
uttering on her fave. . 
He fol strangely interested at once. Ine 
or instant he found himself close to thie str 

; him gently |. 
apparition, and she, then took bin 
up 


ie her 
about her beautital d 


feel fur her a keen and painful pity. _ 

it been otherwise, there was 

ome in her disheveled hair, and , 
peculiarities we have noticed . angi 4 

have refused to arrest his steps 


a3) there 1” she asked, as she poi: 
wards the house. - 

“ Who, Mr. Borders? Yes. = 
“Is he not almost ready for our ; 
have waited so long, and 1 aim #0 os 
he wed that other woman—his pale fac: 
. breasts have given fuod t 
large and handsome + 
hates and abur 
ble bonds, 


tive—she whose 
who have grown as 
self? she whom he 80 
whom he keeps ia such terri 


Is he not soon coming! 


- 4 
ta take away the lovely litt 


did my people the . 
ea hes him, and lay it in on 
its little eyes had become #0 sull, 


wn so cold? 
pet ee will he not come 
ake me his bride, with the holy men 
pe as he so sweetly promised 
does he avoid me? Why 
and bid me yo back to the 
me that the light ha: 
Am | not the same~ 
the flower of her tri! 
With a smile meant & be aoeneras 
poor victim look up again into a a 
hero, who had so readily gathered whe 
from her words, that his form 
emotion, and tears dimmed yee 
« Poor child I” he ward. Hae 
der here? Why do you not go rs 4 
The Indian girl made Ho ua y. M 
away wowards the poud, whic _ , 
balfa mile w the northwest of , na 
stood. When speaking of her - 7 
charms, she had arranged ber f a 
laces, and amoothed — bei * 
and drawn up the © 
pony her shoulders, and Pan 
such « coquettish expreasion, ~4 - 
tented in her imagivary splendo 
a sigh of deep anu’ 


pale faces, 
alas! why 
repulse me, 
Why does he tell 
eye of Naomeka ! 
beautiful Nacmeka, 


miseries, that 
“gl 
went are you in love with Nae 
asked, quickly, if pussied yet > 
’ 
sigh. Your lips are prettier a 
ast not kiee you! ie would t 
rs oo Naomeka, and you would he * 
a Come, my poor girl! let me ale 
tents of your people. You will 
in the damp ©, and you look wl 
hts had pasecd 
— Where is your lige! 
ot at 
«(ver there, beyoud tem 
inted twwards the lake 
“Yes, yor, for I canect leave 


sanece you have 









oA anrestfally wandering bere 
= tempted eoal oP 
hh he has boon gerity 






his face. She appeer' 


gle 


vo lonely and haggard, that he could not 


who has, se unkaown to herself, become ts -\~ 


white ar 

laughter. 

inistake !’”” 
could follow a 
reconciliation 
ed. Ofcor 





. the or; 
much 
nee | 


' m 
wor 
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